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THE question has been put to me: what line of conduct 
should a minister of the Gospel pursue at the present time, 
and what ought he to do, in order to impart proper advice 
to his people and, if need be, to his brethren in the ministry, 
in view of the war, which has broken out among us? Now, 
it appears to me, that the ministers of our Church need not 
cast about for a new answer to this question; for we are al- 
ready abundantly supplied with what in times, such as these, 
will afford us instruction, and enable us to pursue a course of 
conduct in accordance with the word of God. Those familiar 
with Luther’s works will there find a sufficiency on this sub- 
ject, and it is almost needless to refer them to his Tract on 
“Civil Government,”* or to his Inquiry, “Whether warriors 
may be in a saving state.”"+ We would only remark in con- 
nection, that where, by every species of treachery and fraud, 
wars are inaugurated in the names of liberty and civilization, 
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it would be well also to examine his Tract “On the war 
against the Turks.”* It contains not a little suited to our 
times. 

In these writings, then, I should think abundant material 
might be found to furnish an answer to the above question. 
Since, however, it is not to be presumed, that every one 
possesses a knowledge of what is not immediately connected 
with his calling; and since, also, our cotemporaries seem to 
demand an expression of opinion, based upon personal convic- 
tion of the truth and upon a thorough acquaintance with 
passing events, it may not be superfluous to send forth, in 
the name of God, along with old familiar truths, such addi- 
tional evidence as may serve for counsel and encouragement. 
Whether the questioner will find in what we shall say an an- 
swer to every point intended by his inquiry, we will leave 
undecided. This article is principally designed for Lutheran 
ministers, not as a rule for clerical oratory, but to strengthen 
their hearts and consciences, that they may do at the pre- 
sent crisis what their office requires them to do, and to ab- 
stain from what their office does not require them to do. 

The apostle Peter declares, 1 Pet. 4: 11, “Jf any man 
speak, let him speak as the oracles of God.” This injune- 
tion, which is addressed to Christians generally, carries with 
it additional weight when applied to ministers. To do this 
requires, first, an humble mind which asks, whether it is 
God’s will that we should speak ; secondly an enlightened 
eye to discern the signs, by which God reveals his will; and 
lastly, a firm conviction, that God will impart to us, with the 
knowledge of his will, also the ability to speak what we do 
speak, as the oracles of God. We will not open our lips, 
except we have a certain knowledge that He wills it. But 
this knowledge is derived from a two-fold source. In all or~ 
dinary cases we are guided by the word of God and the 
established regulations of our office. But there are also 
times, in which God speaks to us by special Providence in 
the history of the world, of things the discussion of which 
does not form a part of the ordinary duties of our calling. 
Those not accustomed to distinguish the voice of God, ad- 
dressed to us in the signs and passing events of the times, 
call these questions of the age. But our calling requires us 
to discern the signs of the times and to hear what God would 
teach us by them. ‘This, then, is the first question namely, 
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What does God say to us in the signs of the times, to us as a 
people? For the existence, honor, laws and customs of our 
country are threatened. If this be so, then it becomes us to 
inquire further, what line of conduct should we, filling the office 
of the Christian ministry, pursue in reference to this fact? 
Having once settled this point, it will readily follow, how we 
ought to act in all special and individual cases, pertaining to 
our office, so as not to transcend certain limits, but, observ- 
ing moderation in all things, divide the word of God aright 
and continue in the observance of those rules, which have 
been appointed for each, with special reference to his gifts 
and the nature of his calling. 

Toarms! This is the watch-word now sounded through- 
out the length and breadth of our country. Is this the voice 
of God? ‘The voice of God to us in a sense, that we can 
obey the call with a clear conscience? The voice of God so 
distinctly and unmistakably, that ministers, of whatever con- 
fession, can say yea and amentoit? As for myself, I do 
not entertain the shadow of a doubt. There would, indeed, 
be room for doubt only in case the sword was to be drawn 
against God’s truth and justice on earth; in case war was to 
be proclaimed for the sake of robbery, oppression and the 
destruction of peace, instead of preserving peace and of pre- 
venting robbery and oppression; or in case the call to arms 
had proceeded not from those whom God has placed in au- 
thority over our people, that they might serve Him with the 
power of the sword, who has intrusted it to them as a defence 
against evil-doers and all who trample on justice and thirst 
for robbery and oppression. But such is not the case here. 
We are threatened by a hostile power; but right is on our 
side. It is for the maintenance and protection of this right, 
that our government which, according to the will of God, 
does not bear the sword in vain, has called our nation to arms. 
A doubt, as to whether it ought to obey this call, can only be 
entertained among those, who regard war in general as op- 
posed to the will and government of God. 

ut here is precisely the point, where the ministers are 
required, by virtue of their office, to enlighten the consciences 
and embolden the hearts of their people. It is a mistaken 
principle for a minister to attempt to separate the temporal 
and spiritual, and refuse to have anything to do with war and 
rumors of war, on the ground, that he is a minister of peace. 
For that peace which the minister las to proclaim is not a 
simple, worldly peace, which ceases when war begins; and 
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the minister who imagines God’s will and government to be 
at an end, where the boundary line of temporal affairs be- 
gins, is far from possessing a correct knowledge of these tem- 
poral affairs. Both the kingdom of Christ and that of this 
world are subject to the government of God, the only differ- 
ence between them consisting in their fo¥m, the means they em- 
ploy, and the ends they seek to accomplish. And whilst the 
temporal sword possesses no authority in the kingdom of Christ 
and the communion of living Christians, it enjoys full Divine 
authority in the kingdoms of this world against the assaults 
of the wicked. For ‘God has ordained two governments ; 
namely, the spiritual which, through the operations of the 
Iloly Spirit, under Christ, makes Christians and pious peo- 
ple; and the temporal, which restrains the wicked and infi- 
dels, that they must preserve outward peace, whether they 
are willing or.not. It is there, that Paul explained the tem- 
poral sword in Rom. 13: 3, where he says, it is not a terror 
to good works, but to the evil. And Peter says in his first 
epistle 2: 14, It is sent for the punishment of evil-doers 
and for the praise of them that do well. Now if any one 
should attempt to govern the world exclusively by the pre- 
cepts of the gospel and abolish all civil law and the sword, 
under the pretext, that all had been baptized and were Chris- 
tians, who, according to the gospel, are not to be controlled by 
civil Jaw and the sword, and that such control would not be 
necessary, what do you think such a man would do? 
IIe would unchain and let loose all the ferocious and wild 
beasts, to bite and tear every body in pieces, and, at the same 
time, pretend they were all nice, tame and harmless little 
animals. I, however, would feel by my wounds that it was 
not so. Where such a state of things was permitted to exist, 
the wicked would, under the Christian name, abuse evangeli- 
cal liberty, exact their villanies and say, ‘we are Christians 
and not subject to the civil law and the sword,’ as some 
already boisterously and foolishly maintain. To such we 
would have to reply: it is, indeed, true, that Christians are 
not subject to the civil law and the sword on their own ac- 
count, nor do they need it; but see to it, and first people the 
world with real Christians, before you attempt to govern 
them in a Christian and evangelical manner. This you will, 
however, never be able todo. For the world and the great 
multitude are and will remain unbelievers, notwithstanding 
they are all baptized and bear the Christian name. More- 
over Christians live, (as we say) far apart; hence it is not 
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practicable, in this world, to introduce a Christian govern- 
ment universally over the whole earth, yea, not even over a 
single country, or any considerable number of men ; for the 
wicked are ever more numerous than the pious. The attempt 
therefore, to rule an entire country or the world, with the 
gospel, would be, as if a shepherd was to turn loose into one 
stall, wolves, lions, eagles and sheep and say to them, ‘now 
feed together and be good and peaceable among yourselves, 
the stall is open, you have plenty of food, and of dogs and 
clubs you need not be afraid. Now, the sheep would doubt- 
less keep the peace and quietly permit themselves to be fed 
and governed; but they would not live long, nor would one 
animal be safe from the other. Therefore must these two 
governments be carefully distinguished, the one from the 
other; one which makes men pious, and the other which se- 
cures external peace and prevents crime. In this world the 
one is not complete without the other.’’* 

But that which establishes the justice and authority of the 
sword within one and the same nation or State, establishes it 
also among different nations and States in their relations to 
each other. The sword has not been given as an instrument 
wherewith to commit injustice and oppression, but as a de- 
fence against them. This is its design. Now the Christian 
must know, that where it is used for this purpose (and espe- 
cially by those who wield it by virtue of their office,) the 
service, rendered with the sword, is a true service of God. 
In this Christians should not permit themselves to be con- 
founded, especially by those Manchester and cotton politi- 
cians, who ostensibly carry about the Christian olive branch 
of peace. For “the authority of the sword is also recog- 
nized in the New Testament, by the word and command of 
God, and those who use it rightfully and fight with it in 
obedience to law, are serving God with it and are obeying 
his word. QObjectors should remember, that if we admit the 
use of the sword to be wrong in itself, we are forced to the 
conclusion, that its employment is wrong in every sense ; for 
if the sword is to be rejected as an instrument of war, it 
must also be rejected as an instrument in the punishment of 
evil-doers and the maintenance of peace. In short, its use 
would be unjust in any and every sense; for the object of 
rightful war is nothing but to punish evil-doers and main- 
tain peace. In the case of a robber, a murder or an adulter- 
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er, punishment is inflicted on a single individual only ; but in 
a just war a whole multitude of evil-doers are punished at 
once, the measure of their crimes being proportioned to their 
number. Therefore, if the use of the sword is proper in one 
case, it is proper and good in all, for the sword is not a fox- 
tail and is called the wrath of God in Rom. 138: 4.”’* 

Hence we must not, during the prevalence of a righteous 
war, regard its servitude, or permit the idle lamentation, ‘all 
this conflicts with the operations of the kingdom of grace,’ 
to warp our judgment as to its holy and Divine earnestness. 
“For since the sword is appointed of God to punish evil- 
doers and protect the good, it is also sufficiently evident, 
that warring and slaying, and whatever the events and laws 
of war carry along with them, are also appointed of God. 
What is war else, than punishment inflicted upon injustice 
and those who perpetrate it? Why do we engage in war, 
if not to secure peace and obedience? Though warring and 
slaying do not seem to be works of love, for which reason the 
unreflecting do not consider them Christian works, and there- 
fore, think it not seemly, that Christians should engage in them, 
they yet, in reality, are works of love. War with its accom- 
panying servitude is like a skillful physician amputating a 
Jeg, an arm, a hand, or destroying an ear or an eye, to save 
the whole body from falling a prey. If we look merely at the 
member removed or destroyed, it appears, as if the physician 
were a cruel and unmerciful man; but when we look at the 
body which he had thus saved, he is found, in reality, an ex- 
cellent and faithful man, and performs, as far as he is con- 
cerned, a good Christian work. Thus also it is with regard 
to war. When we see the wicked punished, the unrighteous 
destroyed and all kinds of misery produced, it seems to be a 
very unchristian work and altogether at variance with Chris- 
tian love; bat when we further consider how it protects the 
good, women and children, houses and homes, property and 
honor, and how it maintains and preserves peace, then we 
see how Divine and precious the work really is, and that it 
destroys only an arm or a leg to save the whole body from 
perishing. For if the sword did not lay men under restraint 
and compel them to preserve peace, discord would destroy 
whatever is in this world. Hence is such a war nothing but 
a trifling and short discord which prevents one, that would 
be continual and full of excesses, a small misfortune which 
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saves from a greater and more disastrous one. All that is 
said about war being a great evil is true. But it should also 
be borne in mind, that the evil which war prevents is still 
greater. Yea, if all men were pious and inclined to peace, 
then, indeed, would war be the greatest evil on earth. Or is 
it of no account, that the world is full of wickedness, that 
men will not preserve peace, that they commit theft, robbery, 
murder and dishonor women and children? Such a univer- 
sal discord, under whose reign no one would be safe, must be 
prevented by the small discord denominated war or the sword. 
Therefore does God honor the sword so highly, that He calls 
it His ordinance, and will not have it said and believed, that 
it has been invented or appointed by.man. For the hand 
which wields such a sword and destroys with it, is no longer 
man’s hand, but the hand of God; and not man, but God 
wars and slays. All are his worksand judgments. In short, in 
considering war, we must not simply look at its severities, such 
as slaying, burning, devastating, ete., like simple-minded chil- 
dren, who see only the physician sawing off a leg or cutting 
off an arm, but do not perceive the object thereby intended, 
namely, the preservation of the entire body. We must view 
war and the office of the sword with the eyes of men and 
look at the why and wherefore of its fearful violence. Then 
we shall be convinced that it is a Divine institution and as 
necessary to mankind as eating and drinking, or any other 
work,”’* 

Thus discoursed Luther: and as Christianity has, since his 
time, gained little in wisdom, whilst it has gained much in 
effeminacy, a discourse of this kind, setting forth the real 
nature of war, is doubly needed. At a time like the present, 
it is necessary, that the government, its citizens and soldiery 
should have their consciences enlightened and their courage 
confirmed. This is done, when all confidently and firmly be- 
lieve, that whenever the government, by virtue of its author- 
ity, calls its subjects to arms for the purpose of preserving 
peace and maintaining its supremacy, it acts in obedience to 
God; and when its soldiery is persuaded, that such authoriiy 
is not to be exercised in a spirit of wantoness, temerity and 
a desire for conquest, but that the cause, they have espoused, 
is the cause of God, and that they are bound in duty to God 
and their sovereign to maintain it.f For since many of the 
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military leaders and soldiers of the present day appear to 
have forgotten where true courage and a good conscience are 
to be sought, it becomes us to enter our strongest and most 
solemn protest against the prevailing notion which would 
teach men to trust in horses and their riders, in military 
skill and brute force, and testify openly, that these in them- 
selves are nothing, as long as we do not fight valiantly 
through God, and by Him leap over walls. Let him who 
goes forth to battle without God have a care, lest He fill his 
heart with terror and turn the strong man into a woman. 
Christians alone possess the lion’s courage, because they 
fight through God and with a good conscience, and “he who 
fights with a well-enlightened conscience fights valiantly, for, 
most assuredly, where there is a good conscience, there too 
is undaunted courage anda bold heart; and where courage 
is undaunted and the heart bold, there, also, will the arm be 
strong, horse and rider will move briskly, all things be more 
successful and every circumstance and incident increase the 
prospect of victory, which God also gives.”* Such soldiers, 
it is true, do not inscribe on their banners the motto, “Zrain 
de plaisir’ but rather this, “Through God we shall do val- 
iantly ; for he it it is, that shall tread down our enemies.” 

That much concerning the duty of the ministry of the 
gospel in reference to those, in whom is vested the power 
to call the nation to arms. We will now also consider 
the circumstances under which, more especially, our own na- 
tion is summoned to obey this call, and inquire, whether the 
voice of the Lord declares anything in regard to the subject 
and if so, what it is. This inquiry will show us, whether 
ministers of the gospel have already done sufficient, when 
they have testified to the fact, that the profession of war is 
also the service of God and that those engaged in it use the 
sword by Divine right, or whether their duty in refer- 
ence to this subject carries them beyond these to the people 
at large. 

When Luther addressed the Landgrave, Philip of Hesse, 
on the subject of war against the Turks, he commenced by 
saying, that right was on the side of the Emperor and the 
German nation, whilst the enemy was clearly in the wrong, 
and what he here says, is, word for word, applicable to the 
present crisis. He writes, “Since it is certain, that the en- 
emy has no right whatever to begin a war and to invade 
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those territories which do not belong to him, his warfare is 
consequently nothing but an act of violence and robbery, by 
which God chastises the world, just as he sometimes chastises 
pious men, by means of wicked men. For he is not driven 
to a war by necessity or to maintain peace within his own 
territory, as is the case ina well ordered government; but he 
secks, like a pirate or highwayman to plunder and injure other 
lands, which neither have done, nor are doing him injury. 
He is God’s rod and the devil’s servant. Of this there is 
no doubt.”* But as Luther speaks here not only of injustice 
on the part of the enemy, but also of chastisements and God’s 
rod, so he afterwards expatiated more fully upon what must 
accompany the consciousness of right, where he says, “This 
quarrel must indeed begin with repentance and we must 
mend our ways, or we will contend in vain. 

This sort of preaching is greatly needed in these times and 
forms properly a part of the Christian minister’s calling. To 
summon men to battle does not constitute part of his duty, 
neither does it become him. But when such a summons has 
once gone forth from the properly constituted authorities, then 
does it become his sacred duty to testify, that national great- 
ness without Christian morality is worm-eaten, and that 
true greatness does not consist in self-exaltation and self- 
glorification, but in self-abasement and deep humiliation. It 
is indeed a pleasing spectacle, and one, too, the sight of which 
should fill our hearts with gratitude to God, that the uprising 
of our nation in support of the present war is owing to the 
fact of its moral sense having been outraged. The people 
have voluntarily responded by hundreds of thousands to the 
call of their legitimate government, because they feel, that 
the question at issue is not so much about men and territory, 
national honor and military glory, as about the maintenance 
of the right against aggression, of loyalty to the govern- 
ment against knavery and treachery, and for the preserva- 
tion of our nationality and the union of our several States 
against violence. The purer and more genuine their feel- 
ing of righteous indignation is preserved, the less will we 
boast of the greatness of our nation, whilst all our attention 
and our every energy will be devoted to the solution of the 
great national problem before us, namely, the preservation of 
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right, order, morality and of whatever really contributes to 
the true prosperity of the nation, and set our hearts in oppo- 
sition to growing barbarism and revolutionary violence. For 
it would be sadly out of place to boast of an eminent na- 
tional glory, whose very existence admits of both a moral 
and political doubt. Instead of boasting, it becomes us rath- 
er to bear in mind, that God exalts the lowly in order to cast 
down the mighty. And of this we cannot think without a 
sense of deep humiliation. Woe to us if we forget to hum- 
ble ourselves before God. 

To such an humbling of ourselves, passing events, which 
must decide our future destiny as a nation, either for good or 
evil, loudly exhort us. We have long toyed and coquetted 
with the diabolical principles, which now threaten to destroy 
us. We have been eating “death in the pot” without know- 
ing it. We have assumed an attitude of defiance against 
the Almighty. But our sins have found us out. 

It must be remembered, that not every nation, in the 
world’s history, that has perished, owes the loss of its inde- 
pendence to the injustice and violence of others, but often to 
a decree, by which the Lord of the world’s history visited the 
sins of such nations and exposed their unfitness for self-gov- 
ernment and independence. If the properties and fortunes 
of thousands are now destroyed and wasted, partly, in con- 
sequence of the well directed blows of a power, which has 
been nurtured into life and strength for the sake of “filthy 
lucre,” we ought first to ask ourselves, whether all of this 
could have been possible, if we had not ourselves yielded to 
the allurements of wealth, or worshipped our “material inter- 
ests” so exclusively, so blindly, that we entirely overlooked 
the only foundation on which alone rest securely and per- 
manently, a nation’s true power and glory, and without which 
the mightiest, most wealthy and intelligent nation must per- 
ish, yea, become utterly wasted. This foundation is Chris- 
tian morality. When (Southern) daring, wantonness and ut- 
ter forgetfulness of God and his law, instead of quailing be- 
fore the overwhelming force which we can oppose to them, 
speculates in concupiscence and perversity of sentiment, 
whom have we to thank for it? Does not the blame attach 
to those in our midst who, for along time, by their speeches 
and their writings outraged and disgraced our noble Saxon 
tongue by making it the advocate of anti-Saxon customs, dis- 
order and ungodliness? And if the sword of our enemies 
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should sooner or later yain a victoty over us, would its 
history be merely one of suffering, and not one of offences 
also on our own part? If such should be the final issue of 
our present struggle, it would not only have to be regarded 
as a misfortune bronght upon us by others, but it would also 
have to be attributed, ina great measure, to an abandon- 
ment by ourselves of the religious principles of our fathers, 
to that perverseness of sentiment which is ashamed of what 
once constituted our greatness, which sneers in self-conceited 
inflation at the simplicity of our ancestors, which squanders 
the sacred inheritance they have bequeathed to us for the 
hollow promises held out by visionary schemes and which, in 
a selfish and contentious spirit and at the instigation of a 
miserably mean and narrow policy, sets at variance the dif- 
ferent States of our once prosperous Union, instead of hold- 
ing them together in loyalty and self-devotion, so that every 
member may assist, according to its gifts and position, in 
working out the destiny of the whole. If God designs to 
cure us of such disorders, how can Ile do it otherwise than 
by scourging us with those very rods, which we have gather- 
ed? All this the minister of the gospel must have fully un- 
derstood, felt and comprehended, before he can raise his voice 
in support of the nation in perilous times. Do not paint 
around the head of the nation a mock halo of glory, if you 
sincerely desire its sanctification and true glory. Tell those, 
to whom duty requires you to speak, that the hope of victory 
floes not, by any means, rest on our righteousness, but alone 
on the mercy of God. 

But how this is to be done? How may a minister guard his 
people, both against despondency and false security, without, 
at the same time, perverting his holy office by turning the 
pulpit into a political rostrum ? On this, something may yet 
be said. As regards the first point, it seems to me not at all 
difficult to pursue the proper course. He who in all discour- 
ses has laid down this fundamental principle, “By strength 
of ours can nought be done,” etc., cannot go astray. False 
security, as well as false despondency, depends, first of all, 
upon the arm of flesh, according as it appears to them, either 
strong or weak. This mode of calculation must first be 
overthrown. God’s judgments and righteousness are of im- 
measurable magnitude. They are to be taken into the ac- 
count, not, however, in figures, but in prayer. The proper 
prayer begins with the confession, “We are guilty before Thy 
bar.””” This does away with false security. To the offering 
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up of such a prayer you are to exhort the people, instead of 
discoursing to them about our “glorious country,” as if we 
were the privileged possessors of Divine grace and mercy. 
Rather tell this national pride boldly to its face, that we are 
utterly unworthy of God’s mercy. But comfort the faint- 
hearted. ‘Tell them, that we shall not be condemned, if we 
will condemn ourselves. Support and strengthen them by 
the salutary assurance drawn from the Divine word, that the 
chastisements of God are those of a father. If we are to be 
made whole, itis necessary that He cut deep into our proud 
flesh. It will prove no injury if the cold iron enters the 
auriferous vein. His goodness failed to lead us to repentance. 
He therefore tried other means. Blessed be His holy 
name ! 

In short, ministers should divide the word in such a way, 
that it chastises and comforts always at the same time; only 
keeping their eyes fixed upon the moral religious conscience of 
the nation, assailing it with the proper weapons. This is 
done by always bearing in mind, that the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but spiritual, This our spiritual ar- 
mor we cast aside, when we view the things of this world and 
its events with the eyes of legislators and warriors and shape 
our discourses with a view to political effect, or display the 
passions of politicians, instead of drawing the politic Messrs. 
Subtile and Conceit away from themselves, by pointing them 
to the salutary trial which God has, at this time, sent upon 
us, that our common danger may unite us, and destroy for- 
ever the contradictory and selfish desires of each individual’ 
member. For the wisdom and power of the pulpit begins, 
where the wit and intrigues of diplomacy end. The fact, 
that all human efforts to keep off the evil day, have failed, is 
an evidence, that God the Lord has arisen to visit the nation, 
to chastise us for our national sins and to show our would-be- 
wise, crafty and inflated politicians, that not they, but He, 
who sitteth in the circle of the heavens, is at the head of af- 
fairs. Such sentiments, whilst they will meet with little or 
no favor among those who merely take natural reason and 
political considerations for a guide, will be understood and 
appreciated by all, whose conscience has been enlightened 
by Christian morality. To quicken this, and that too by the 
simplest means, is the duty of the Christian minister. These 
means he will find when he confines himself to what is more 
immediately suited to the wants and capacities of his hearers. 
He should treat rather of the moral than of the political sores 
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of our national life, give prominence to the bond which unites 
us as one common brotherhood, rather than to that which 
unites us as States. He should studiously avoid whatever 
savors of State or Church politics and simply propose to the 
consciences of his hearers the question, what we must desire 
that God, in these perilous times, should do for us all and 
what we should do for each other? Of this the minister 
should speak to all, to whom he is, by virtue of his office, 
required to speak, in a manner not only suited to their men- 
tal capacities, but also to their peculiar stations and calling. 
For since man is governed by the sinful appetite to rule, the 
minister should be careful, lest he unconciously aids in in- 
creasing this desire, by addressing subjects as if they were in 
authority, or those who govern as if they were only common 
people. Hence whenever the minister is required to adiress 
the common people, he should endeavor to restrain them from 
carrying even their just demands beyond the proper bounds 
of law. He should say to them with Luther, “Look you 
only to the government ; as long as this does not lay hold and 
give the command, keep your own hands, tongues and hearts 
quiet and concern yourself about nothing. But if you can 
induce the government to lay hold and give the command, 
then you may do it. If, however, it is not willing, then must 
you also not be willing; for if you proceed yourself, then you 
do wrong and are worse than the other party.”* Yes, just 
at this time, when sedition and rebellion threaten to overturn 
the country, every minister of the Word of God should do 
what he consistently can do, to induce the people to take up 
arms against the enemy, in obedience to the call both of God 
and our government. This would prove the most effectual 
cure for the politic Messrs. Subtile and Conceit and furnish, 
besides, the best material for a war-speech, such as Luther 
desired to have addressed to the soldiers on the eve of battle. 
It runs thus : “Dear comrades, we are here assembled in the 
service, duty and obedience of our ruler, as we are bound by 
the will and command of God, to aid our master with our lives 
and property. Although, in the sight of God, we are, like 
our enemies, nothing but miserable sinners; yet, since we 
know, or since we know nothing else, than that in this quarrel 
our government is in the right, »nd since we are, on that ac- 
count certain that such service and obedience is rendered to 
God himself, therefore, let every one be cool and undaunted 


* Admonition agaiust rebellion and insurrection, pub. 1522, 
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and imagine nothing else, than that his fist is God’s fist and 
his lance God’s lance and shout with heart and voice, ‘We 
strike for God and the emperor.’ If God gives us the vic- 
tory, His shall be the glory and the praise. Not ours, but 
His who gained it through us poor sinners. But the booty 
and pay we will take, as a gift and present of his Divine 
goodness and grace to us unworthy ones and heartily thank 
Him for them. Now may God be with us; forward with 
joy!’* That courage and cheerfulness may be imparted and 
preserved to our military officers and men, under the inspi- 
riting influence of such a battle-cry, so that they may look 
the struggle before them fully and fearlessly in the face,—in 
this ministers should aid in honest simplicity, not, indeed, as 
political pulpit orators, but as heralds of the Divine Word 
and stewards of the Divine government. 

Of course, if a minister is called to proclaim the word and 
truth of God to men in authority, he must not confine him- 
self, in his remarks to them, merely to what usually forms the 
subject of his discourses to the people and Christians in com- 
mon, but endeavor through the word of God to quicken also 
the consciences of those who rule. This he must do without 
respect of person, so that the office of governing may also be 
regarded with solemn earnestness. I mean that kind of earn- 
estness, of which Luther speaks in his Tract on War against 
the Turks. ‘This earnestness,” he says, “would be this, 
namely, if our kings and princes would sometimes wind, as it 
were, their affairs into a ball, by collecting all the heads and 
hearts, hands and feet, at their command into one body, so 
that they might constitute one mighty host, to whom we might 
look in the event of a defeat and not permit, as has hitherto 
been the case, individual kings and princes to march forth, 
yesterday the King of Hungary, to-day the King of Poland, 
to-morrow the King of Bohemia, to be eaten up by the Turk, 
one by one, without anything being gained on our part, 
whilst our people are betrayed by being led forth to be 
slaughtered, and so much blood is uselessly shed.” Such 
language it would be well for those to employ whose calling 
requires them to open their mouths before rulers and men in 
authority in these days. But this is not every one’s calling ; 
and the common people should be encouraged from the pul- 
pit with other words, so that they be not tempted to play 
rulers and to indulge in censorious criticism against those in 


*Luther’s Inquiry, whether warriors, &c. 
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authority. For let it be borne in mind, that governing and 
declaring war are things, into which not every one should put 
his tongue, because they require peculiar abilities, the pos- 
session of which God has not vouchsafed to all the world, but 
only to those, to whom he has confided the government, and 
if these have a senseof their great responsibility and call 
upon God, He will not forsake them with his power and 
wisdom. 

To sum up: let war-speeches and politics be kept out of | 
the pulpit. But let the voice of that God be heard, whose | 
way is in the sea and whose path in the great waters, and 
whose foot-steps are not known. Clouds and darkness are 
round about him in his dealings with men and nations; yet 
his word guides us through this darkness by its inextinguish- 
able light. Whilst it does not remove the veil that hides the 
temporal future from our view, it discloses those thoughts 
which are not our thoughts, the eternal thoughts of peace, 
which break through all the troubles of time. Such thoughts 
the minister should endeavor to excite in the hearts of his 
people, so that they may not continually brood over scenes 
of temporal misery and woe. The point from which we can 
raise the world out of its prostrate condition is neither to be 
found on the earth nor in human thoughts. Our fallen peo- 
ple can only be raised by being taught not to yield to the 
popular mind, but to follow the mind of God, under the 
guidance of His word. It cannot be denied, that the people 
have already begun to perceive, that God is contending with 
us. But this perception will never assume any distinctness 
and clearness unless we learn to extract the Divine kernel 
from the human shell. Therefore, ye ministers, be ye not 
the interpreters of the popular mind, but rather of the mind 
and purposes of God concerning the people. Prepare the 
people to surrender themselves to God unfeignedly and with- 
out reserve, no matter to what issue He may bring our tem- 
poral affairs. In the bringing about of this preparation po- 
litical harangues are utterly useless, whilst such preparation 
itself is everything in political action, for it affords an effec- 
tual safeguard, both against rashness on the one hand and 
despondency on the other. Therefore it behooves you to do 
all that lies in your power, to induce our vast army to con- 
duct themselves as Christians in the war, for which they have 
enlisted. This is everything. Let not the certainty that 
the great majority of them will still remain unchristian, dis- 
courage you. One hundred unrighteous men cannot destroy 
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the good, which ten that are righteous accomplish; and 
that, through which they accomplish it, is prayer. ‘Teach 
them, with Luther, to pray, asa Christian soldier ought to 
ray, and say, “Heavenly Father, I am here in obedience to 
‘hy divine will, engaged in this external work and service 
of my government, as my duty, first to Thee, and then to my 
government, for Thy sake, requires of me; and I thank Thy 
grace and Thy mercy, that Thou hast chosen me for this 
work, since I feel assured, that it is not sinful, but right and 
acceptable obedience to Thy holy will. Yet since I know and 
have been taught by Thy gracious word, that nome of our 
good works ever justify us, and that none can be saved as 
warriors, but only as Christians, I will not rely on this my 
obedience, but do all in obedience to Thy will and in Thy 
service, heartily believing, that the innocent blood of Thy 
beloved Son, my Lord Jesus Christ, which He shed in obedi- 
ence to Thy will, alone redeems and saves me. On this will 
I take my stand. In this faith will I live and die, fight and 
do whatever I do, My dear Lord God and Father preserve 
unto me this faith and ever increase and strengthen it through 
Thy Spirit, Amen!” If to this you choose to add the Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer you may doso. Then commit your 
soul and body into His hand, out with your sword and strike 
in God’s name.” 
To such a preparation for war may God help our people 
and all, whose public duty requires them to address them on 
the subject ! 


ARTICLE II. 


JOHN GODFREY HERDER. 


Translated from Hagenbach’s Church History of the XVIIIth and 
XIXth centuries, viewed from the stand-point of Evangelical Pro- 
testantism. 


By Rev. J. H. W. Srucxensere, A. M., Erie, Pa. 
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ism.— Herder as Theologian.—Human mode of viewing the Divine. 
—Herder’s poetic view of the world.— Sketch of a Journey.—Herder’s 
Christianity — His theological convictions and theological character.— 
Hlis views on Theology and the Ministry— Herder as Preacher.—His 
talent for religious poetry.—Herder’s position in reference to Protes- 
tantism.—His conservative tendency.—Strict views of Church discip- 
line and freedom of the Press.—His position in reference to Phil 
osophy. 


Joun GopFREY HERDER was born at Mohrungen, East 
Prussia, August 25th 1774. lis father, a poor chorister 
and teacher of a female school, is represented as a man strict 
and conscientious in performing his duties, very regular and 
methodical as well as good-natured and taciturn. Herder, 
however, appears to have inherited more of his mother’s than 
of his father’s nature. There was something very tender 
and sympathetic about his mother which, together with her 
quickness of comprehension and inclination to ceaseless ac- 
tivity, was transmitted to the son. She was a zealous Chris- 
tian, and had, as her pastor Trescho testifies, a good know- 
ledge without, however, making a display of it, and was one 
of the most attentive and most easily affected hearers in the 
Church. In this household the old spirit of family-worship 
and pious habits still prevailed. The day, which was spent 
in industry, was finished by singing a hymn. A deep and 
lasting impression was made on Herder’s mind by these pious, 
evening hymns. He frequently thought of them with emo- 
tion and melancholy longing, and in later years the remem- 
brance of them still impelled him to play on the clavichord 
and to sing the old chorals in the stillness of the night. <A 
considerable part of the small family-library was composed 
of books like Arndt’s “True Christianity,” and it is said the 
leaf of this book still exists, on which the father wrote the 
names and birth-days of his children, and a wish for their 
welfare added to each. 

Herder’s first education at school was very strict, much 
was learned though not according to the best and easiest 
method. A boy like Godfrey Herder would, however, soon 
have surpassed the other pupils whatever method might have 
been used. His peculiar talents soon manifested themselves. 
Even in his early youth his greatest enjoyment consisted in 
music and poetry. He was fond of ancient history and an- 
cient languages, and his talent for poetry developed in a 

Vou. XIII. No. 52. 61 
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wonderful manner. As his poetical taste was, next to the 
classics, awakened chiefly by the Bible and sacred hymns, it 
is quite natural that his first attempts at poetry were formed 
according to these sacred models. His reserve and bashful- 
ness made it difficult for those who directed him in his studies 
to see clearly what his future career would be; and it hap- 
pened that Herder, as well as some other eminent theologians 
(even Luther and Calvin), chose some other pursuit of life 
before he was led to the study of theology. After he had 
sighed away a good part of his youth with the pious, but 
rather melancholy and peevish theologian Trescho, and had 
consumed many hours of the night in study, he fell into the 
hands of a regimental surgeon, who took him from his kind 
parents, whom he never saw again, to Konigsberg, in order 
to teach him the science of surgery. But the fact, that at 
the first operation witnessed by the tender youth, he swooned, 
was decisive. Herder was as little fit for a surgeon as a 
soldier which he had dreaded to become even from his early 
boyhood. He, therefore, turned to the quiet study of theol- 
ogy and philosophy, of history, of languages and polite liter- 
ature. But difficulties increased with this change of studies, 
for the surgeon withdrew his assistance. Kénigsberg, whose 
grand architecture had at first astonished him, now be- 
came, with all its splendor, a school of severe trial, his pov- 
erty connected with modesty and timidity only formed so 
much the greater contrast to the grand impression he receiv- 
ed from external objects. Dependent chiefly on himself now 
and assisted by only a few noble friends, the genius, pressed 
and restrained on all sides, was now to break his own way. 
The struggle, however, soon led to victory, and the path 
which had at first led through rough and gloomy places 
soon conducted him cheerfully to the temple of fame. 

Kant and Hamann, men of very different minds, were 
particularly prominent, in their respective spheres, among 
the men who at that time adorned the university of Kénigs- 
berg. Lilienthal, the defender of the good cause of revela- 
tion, taught theology. Herder always spoke with the great- 
est respect of this worthy thelogian, as well as of Kant, 
though, as we shall see further on, he could not agree with 
his philosophy. Being appointed teacher in the gymnasium 
(Frederick’s College) of Konigsberg, his circumstances grad- 
ually improved. Herder was an earnest teacher, who insis- 
ted on diligence and attention in his classes, but was just as 
strict with himself; and with such a course of conduct this 
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position resulted in inward as well as outward advantages. 
“T am indebted to teaching,” he says, “for the development 
and clear understanding of many ideas, whoever wishes to 
acquire these on any subject, let him teach that subject.” 
When his relations had afterwards changed and taken him 
from the profession of teaching, he often wished th.t he 
could teach several years in a university, in order to get rid 
of his thoughts and ideas and to give them expression in a 
living manner. This ardent desire to communicate is very 
important to us in Herder; his was an eclectric nature, 
easily receiving and easily emitting sparks. Thus the fiery 
soul of the timid youth gradually matured to the clearness 
and firmness of manhood. His natural bashfulness decreas- 
ed, and he “to whom formerly a man with a collar seemed 
fearful, could now fearlessly, look upon badges of honor and 
diadems.”’* 

Of his friends in Kinigsberg, J. G. Hamann was one of 
the most intimate. ‘He found in him,” Herder’s wife says, 
“what he sought and needed, a sympathizing, affectionate and 
warm heart for all that is great and good, and a spiritual 
piety, the strictest moral principles and a genius high and 
consecrated both in mind and heart. He bore Hamann in 
his heart and the deepest sympathy united them for time and 
eternity.” Hamann was, as Herder says, ‘‘a good handful 
of years,” the older. He exerted a great influence on Her- 
der’s life, whilst Herder in return made him known to the lit- 
erary world as the Magician of the North. We expect to 
speak of Hamann again in another place. 

Owing to his removal to the school of Riga in the autumn 
of 1764, Herder’s relation to his friends soon changed. He 
was twenty years old when he became assistant teacher. Till 
this time he had worn his own uncurled hair; but now, ac- 
cording to astrict observance of the school custom of the 
day, a wig was to give the youth an older and a clerical ap- 
pearance. But more than by the wig, was this done by the 
character of the man which was able, not only to give him 
the proper appearance, but also to gain the confidence and 
affection of the scholars. ‘His method of teaching,” one of 
his former pupils says, ‘“‘was so excellent and his intercourse 
with the pupils was so friendly, that they recited no lessons 
with greater pleasure than those assigned by him.” 

*Thus his teacher Trescho, who had visited him in Kinigsberg, wrote 
in 1764. 
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In Riga, Herder found quite a number of old and new 
friends, and his free, aspiring mind readily adapted itself to 
the still cherished relics of old Hanseatic customs and insti- 
tutions. His views were enlarged, and his ideas of political 
freedom and prosperity, on which he had long been reflecting 
now received form and distinctness, and became to him truth 
and reality. His external circumstances also improved from 
day today. The bookseller Hartknoch, Herder’s student- 
friend while at Kinigsberg, published his works which at 
this time already excited attention, among which the Frag- 
ments on German literature and Critical Wiilder awakened by 
their bold spirit many new friends from the literary world on 
the one hand, and on the other many who envied and oppos- 
ed him. In order to avoid the unpleasantness which is al- 
most necessarily connected with literary disputes, Herder 
determined to travel to some foreign country, to which he 
was also encouraged by his friends. He resigned his posi- 
tion and first went by way of Nantes to Paris at that time the 
seat of the “‘encyclopedical’”’ philosophy from which the de- 
istical tendency proceeded and gradually spread over the 
whole of Germany. He became acquainted with several 
leaders of this philosophy, and spoke of some of them with 
great respect, though he did not like their system; for he 
generally looked for the man, and then knew how to make 
a distinction between him and his views and opinions. Though 
his character was thoroughly German, he was still able to ap- 
preciate the good qualities of other nations, without overesti- 
- mating or recommending them for servile and spiritless imita- 
tions ; and it was from this standpoint that, among other 
things he judged of French poetry. After having also visit- 
ed Holland and the Netherlands, he returned to Germany by 
way of Hamburg, and in this journey made the acquaintance 
of Lessing, Claudius, Bode, Reimarus and pastor Goetze. 
Of these, so very different men, Claudius, “the Wandsbecker 
Messenger,” obtained the privileges of that intimate friend- 
ship which Hamann already enjoyed, and which, with all the 
external changes, continually struck deeper roots within. 

In accordance with a request which had been made to him 
in Paris to travel with the prince of Holstein, Oldenburg, 
Herder proceeded to the court of Eutin where he was well 
received and preached several times in the Castle-Church. 
The journey with the prince led him through Darmstadt. 
Here he formed the acquaintance with the lady who after- 
wards became his wife, a Miss yon Flachsland. “Ile preach- 
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ed,” his wife relates, “in the Castle-Church. I heard the 
voice of an angel and words which moved the soul, such as 
I had never heard. I have no words to express this great 
unprecedented and unparalleled impression. He stood be- 
fore me like a heavenly being ina human form. Isaw him 
in the afternoon and expressed my gratitude with a faltering 
voice ; from that time our souls were and are one; our mect- 
ing was God’s work.”” He made the acquaintance of Goethe 
and Jung Stilling in Strassburg, where he spent some time to 
have an operation performed on his eyes, as he was suffering 
from fistula lachrymalis. Each of these men gives an ac- 
count of the impression Herder made on him. Goethe wit- 
nessed the resolution and patience, manifested by Herder du- 
ring the painful and, unfortunately useless, operation. A 
disagreeable part of Herder’s nature eppeared very repul- 
sive to Goethe and even at this time occasioned a slight feel- 
ing of uneasiness between them. Jung Stilling, on the other 
hand, gained Herder’s entire affection and soon liked him 
better than he did Goethe. “Never,” says Stilling, have I 
admired any one more than this man.” He acknowledges, 
that he received from him an impulse to perpetual activity. 
“Herder,” he says, “has but one thought, and this is a whole 
world.”? 

In this confession of Jung Stilling, that he received from 
Herder “‘an impulse to perpetual activity,” we have given 
not only the confession of a single individual, but of many, 
even of whole generations. How many to whom life has ap- 
peared in its great importance, are there still who with Stil- 
ling received their first impulse to perpetual activity from 
Hlerder! And has not the age itself received from him this 
impulse, this incitation and activity so multifarious, and in ex- 
tent unlimited? And yet when Stilling made this remark, 
Herder had scarcely done anything in public life. He was 
still a youth, full of impelling ideas and plans. “What a mo- 
tion there must have been in such a mind,” says Goethe, 
“what a fermenting in such anature, can neither be conceiv- 
ed norexpressed. Great, however, must have been the hid- 
den striving, as will be readily acknowledged, when we con- 
sider how many years he afterwards labored and how much 
he accomplished.” This testimony is so much the more re- 
liable, because the disagreeable part of Herder’s character 
appears to have affected Goethe more than the attractive. 
Goethe continues to say, that Herder had ‘‘in his youth some- 
thing tender in his manner which was very becoming and 
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agreeable without, however, being very smart. He had a 
round face, a considerable forehead, a nose a little flat and a 
pouting mouth which was, however, peculiarly agreeable and 
lovely. Under black eye-brows a pair of jet black eyes, 
which never failed to produce an effect, though the one was 
generally red and inflamed.” So far Goethe. 

We now approach the manhocd of Herder and will follow 
him in his public official capacity in the Church and school. 
It is often painful for great minds, who feel that they are 
adapted to accomplish so much, to be taken suddenly from 
the free course of genius, developing without all restraint and 
to be confined to the narrow limits of a circumscribed sphere, 
and yet this faithfulness to one’s calling, and his activity of 
a great man, in apparently small affairs, is the test of real 
greatness of mind. 

Herder received an honorable call to Biickeberg, the small 
residence of the count of Schaumburg-Lippe, as counsellor 
of the consistory and superintendent, which call he willingly 
accepted, since his relation to the prince of Holstein and his 
train began to be burdensome. He entered on the duties of 
his new position in May 1771. The count, a man of a scien- 
tific education, of modern enlightenment and not without 
noble traits, hoped to find in Herder as clever a friend and 
good companion as he had found in Thomas Abbt, author of 
a work on “Merit.”” The count manifested his low views of 
the ministerial office in expecting that Herder would devote 
himself chiefly to him and regard the affairs of the Church as 
secondary. Herder, who hada different notion of the min- 
isterial office than that of a sinecure, was unwilling to do 
this. He, who afterwards in the Provincial papers attended 
so strongly against this that “a tutor’s or carver’s place at 
the lower end of His Excellence’s table’ should be regarded 
as the surest road to clerical offices, did not want to degrade 
himself to become such a clever table companion and literary 
carver. This occasioned much discord between him and the 
count. But the countess became the more intimately attach- 
ed to her “teacher,” as she was accustomed to call him with 
great respect. This excellent woman, Maria, born countess 
of Lippe and Sternberg, who seemed to Herder “like an angel 
from heaven,” lost her mother on the day of her birth, and re- 
ceived her first education in the house of her father with her 
twin brother whom she called her Jonathan. She was after- 
wards committed to the charge of an elder sister in Silesia, 
and came under Moravian influence. It was perhaps owing 
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to this fact that a certain anxious and painful feeling was 
connected with her deep piety, from which feeling Herder’s 
pure and frank mind gradually relieved her, not by unseas- 
onable enlightenment, but by kindly studying her feelings, 
by friendly assistance, by progressive instruction and by 
bringing to bear the advantages of his scientific education 
and superior intellectual powers. 
The correspondence of this countess with Herder is very 
instructive in a psychological point of view. As the mists 
which cover a beautiful landscape are scattered by the Sun, 
so before the penetrating rays of Herder’s clearness we see 
the doubts vanish, which had at first enveloped the tender 
spirit in gloom, and we behold the image of her soul, the 
image of a tender feminine nature, becoming more and more 
friendly, more clear, more confident and more secure. She 
unfolds herself to her teacher as a flower to the light of the 
sun, and in doing so gains more inner worth in our eyes. 
Indeed, I might say that the reformatory calling of Herder, 
the calling to illuminate without destroying, to pour light in- 
to the soul without disquieting and confusing it, but rather 
making it firmer, manifested itself in this relation to the 
countess Maria in such a way, as it ought properly to have 
done, wherever his spirit came. But for this the relations 
were, of course, not always as favorable as in this case. Many 
prejudices opposed his activity from without, and much in- 
ternal uneasiness prevented him from being as free in his ac- 
tions as he desired, which occasioned him much sorrow. “A 
pastor, without a congregation! a patron of schools, without 
schools, counsellor of the consistory, without a consistory !” 
These were intolerable thoughts for Herder, during the first 
years he spent in Biickeburg. To Miss von Flachsland he 
writes: ‘All my favorite notions of the ministerial office are 
in part destroyed here, are at least always destroyed when 
I think ef this place and my sphere of activity in it!” 
Herder also preached to the congregation, but at first 
his discourses were too philosophical for the majority of his 
hearers. Gradually he, however, brought his expressions 
within the comprehension of all, for which he was universally 
approved. It thus happened, that even the farmers of the 
arish listened to him with the greatest attention. And 
Herder, indeed, spared no exertions to make himself gener- 
ally understood and to avoid all difficult expressions in his 
sermons. ‘My sermons,” he writes to Miss von Flachsland, 
“have as little of the clerical in them as my person; they 
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are the experience of a full heart, without any forced and 
confused matter, the use of which I am spared here.”’ Especi- 
ally the sermons on the Life of Jesus, preached in Biicke- 
burg, made a great impression on his congregation. They 
are like a field full of the sown grain which awaits the fructi- 
fying influences of heaven. His office still gave him suflic- 
ient leisure for writing books. The freshest, the most stirring 
and most ardent effusions of the fancy and the heart came 
from his pen while in this place. Such for instance are the 
“Oldest Records of the Human Race’”’ which as it were flow- 
ed from a feeling, a gush and a breath, in the morning hours 
of the longest summer days. ‘“l'hey were unparalleled, bless- 
ed, memorable days!” says his wife who shared these intel- 
Jectual joys with him. Such, too, are the Provincial Letters 
and the Philosophy of the History of Humanity being the 
preparation for the later ideas on the same subject. 

An attempt (in which the distinguished philologian Heyne 
was particulary active) to bring Herder to Goettingen as 
four({4 professor of theology and university preacher, failed 
after various negotiations ; for Herder, in order to end these 
negotiations, which began to be annoying him, immediately 
answered the question of Goethe, Whether he would accept 
the appointment of general-superintendent in Weimar, if of- 
fered him? in the affirmative. There were at first difficul- 
ties in the way of this appointment. Herder’s orthodoxy 
was questioned, his learning was undervalued, and the report 
was even spread that he could not preach. An estimable 
member of the town-council of Weimar even requested a 
trial sermon, with which request Herder, for evident reasons, 
did not comply.* After many negotiations he entered on 
the duties of his new office, having first, however, preached 
the funeral sermon of the deceased countess in Biickeburg, 
and thus in a very significant manner ending and, as it were, 
sgaling his labors in that place. 

By means of his removal to Weimar, Herder was placed in 
the most intimate relation with the men from whom the new 
intellectual life of Germany chiefly proceeded with Wieland, 
Schiller, Goethe, Jean Paul, Knebel and others. Whilst be- 
fore this Herder had paid considerable attention to literature 


*So his biography. The matter, however, appears to be different 
from the communications in reference to Herder’s call to Weimar, viz: 
that a trial sermon was indeed required according to the old custom of 
the consistory, but Herder was excused from preaching any, by a re- 
script of the Duke. 
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besides his theological labors, he was now in danger of being 
drawn entirely from theology to literature. His comprehen- 
sive mind was, however, able to accomplish much, and the 
author of the “Cid” and various zsthetic and philosophical 
works, and the zealous and judicious compiler of national 
songs of different nations, found sufficient time and strength 
to fructify theological science with his new and animating 
ideas, besides the labors connected with his office which he 
did not neglect and besides his manifold other labors in the 
Church and school.* 

His work on “The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry” and his “‘Let- 
ters on the Study of Theology” (which gave valuable instruc- 
tion and proper direction to so many young men) exerted a 
great influence on the views of the age and scattered seed to 
be developed in the distant future. They were not only a 


*It may be seen from Herder’s first sermon in Weimar, how earnest 
and anxious he was in the performances of his ministerial duties. “Me- 
thinks,” he says, “the spirit of Luther hovers around me and exclaims: 
‘Look upon that which I have attained by my exertions ; see how diffi- 
cult it was for me and those whose bones rest here (in the Castle-Church) 
to place the light of the gospel, which was buried in ashes, on the 
candle stick! Here thou enterest a sphere where everything reminds 
you what doctrine to teach, whose word you are to prociaim, to what ex- 
tent and in what an age! You are called to be a shepherd of souls at a 
time when it is frequently doubted, whether there ought to be such a 
thing as religion, whether it ought to be regarded and cherished, and 
when, at least, the stream of thought flows against it and threatens to 
sweep over it with its furious waves; it is said that it ought not to be 
thought of, that we can least of all things take care of ourselves by being 
religious, and that it is the duty of each one to take care of himself, that, 
therefore, the ministerial office is useless, a remnant of old customs 
which only continues because of the prejudices in its favor and, to say 
the least, is So difficult and obsolete that its duties cannot be fully per- 
formed in our day. And behold! such an office thou enterest upon 
here! Their souls shall be required at thy hand! Whatever is born of 
God through thy instrumentality shall be thine and shall prepare eternal 
habitations for thee; whatever is neglected by thee and falls away or 
goes astray shall grieve thy soul forever.’ Methinks these words of 
Luther — or why doI not rather mention the Lord of lords, the King of 
kings, the Holy One and Protector of all human souls, Jesus Christ, to 
whom Luther pointed, whose doctrines he preached, why do I not men- 
tion Him, as He stands here where more than two or three are gathered, 
in his name and call on Him, as He stands here in our midst pointing to 
His word and His congregation saying: ‘I have bought and gained 
them with my blood. Take care of these and all over whom thou hast 
been placed as shepherd and guardian, that none of those may be lost 
whom I commit to thee, who are like stars in my hand, are written in my 
heart and on my breast; for my eyes flame, my blood burns unto the 
lowest hell.’ ” 
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blessing to Germany, but also to Switzerland. As Lavater 
had at one time made a pilgrimage to Spalding, so in 1780 
J. G. Mueller, brother of the historian, travelled on foot 
from Goettingen to Weimar for no other purpose than that of 
seeing Herder and asking advice of him about his studies. 
Herder received him very cordially, and soon the conversa- 
tion turned on the arrangement of theological studies. A 
cheerful smile spread over Herder’s countenance ; he arose 
and brought from his book-case a volume, which he handed 
the young man. It was the first part of the “Letters on the 
study of Theology,” which he had received from the publish- 
er but an hour before; and what must have been Herder’s 
joy to find in the very next hour a youth, for whom the book 
had as it were been written and who, as he himself assures 
us, received it from Herder’s hand with adesire to be in- 
structed and with sincere gratitude. From this hour the 
friendship between the Weimar and the excellent Schafhauser 
theologians was formed forever. 

We will not now follow Herder in his literary activity in 
connection with the distinguished men of Weimar. We ex- 
pect, however, to resume the subject in another place. A 
journey to Italy, which country Herder had in his early 
youth longed to visit, reinvigorated his body and recreated 
his mind. His taste for art and antiquity was exercised and 
rendered still more acute, and nature, and the customs and 
manners of the country found in him a keen observer. Whilst 
in Rome, he received another call to Goettingen; he was 
very much inclined to accept it; his own Spirit seemed to 
advise him to go but the reigning duchess, Amelia, succeeded 
in keeping him in Weimar for life. The latter part of his 
stay in Weimar* was unfortunately disturbed by much un- 
pleasant experience and also by ill health, and it really makes 
a sad impression upon us when we hear that on account of 
this as well as an account of the frustration of earlier plans 
he exclaimed with grief: “OQ my disappointed life!” The 


*There was no lack of collisions between him and the other great 
minds which adorned the court of Weimar. It is really humiliating to 
see what a little, often malicious, spirit of back-biting could enter such 
a circle, which fact must have embittered his life as much, as he on the 
other hand, may have been the occasion of annoying others with ill 
humor. Only compare the malicious representation of Herder’s matri- 
monial life, in the letters of Schiller and Koerner, Vol. I, p. 166. The 
respect for genius in general decreases, when we see that with all cultiva- 
tion the rudeness of the natural man, which can only be removed by 
Christianity, remains in full force. 
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distinctions conferred on him, the elevation to the vice-presi- 
dency and afterwards to the presidency of the consistory 
(1801) were only a small compensation for what he in vain 
demanded of himself, and besides involved him in many new 
difficulties from which he found the best relief in the family 
circle. The soreness of his eye increased continually. The 
treatment of the disease both in Aix-la-Chapelle and Egra 
did not realize his hopes. The three weeks spent in Dres- 
den were the last bright days of his life. He returned to 
Weimar, Sept. 1803 and on the last day of the month held 
an examination on angels with an unusual elevation of 
spirits; he himself was soon to be transported to the invisible 
world. “It appeared,” says John von Mueller, in the letter 
written to his brother on the death of Herder, “to bear the 
impress of another world, and to be about beings, to whom 
he felt himself related.’ In his last years he longed for 
nothing more earnestly than for some great high thought on 
which he might live. Klopstock’s “Odes,” Young’s “Night 
Thoughts,” and Mueller’s *‘Relics” were, next to the Bible, 
especially the Prophets, the last food of his soul. He died 
Dec. 18, 1803, after he, whom inner nobility of soul had 
always elevated above what is low and ordinary, had been 
externally, also, raised to the nobility a short time previous 
by the Elector of Bavaria. So much in reference to his ex- 
ternal life. 
In turning to the characteristics of his inner life, I will 
uote a few sentences from Jean Paul in reference to Herder : 
“The noble spirit (of this man) was not appreciated by dif- 
ferent times and parties, though not entirely without a rea- 
son; for he was so unfortunate as not to be a star of the 
first or any other magnitude, but an aggregate of stars, from 
which each man formed a constellation, according to his own 
pleasure. Men of many various powers are seldom appreci- 
ated, those of one particular talent nearly always.”” This 
was the case with Herder. Those who only estimate the 
greatness of a man according to his specific performances in 
a particular department, who only ask, who was the greatest 
poet? who the greatest philosopher ? who the greatest theo- 
Jogian? will not chime in with the praise of Herder. They 
will prefer Schiller and Goethe as poets, will place Kant, 
Fichte and Schelling infinitely higher as philosopers; and as 
far as theology is concerned, they will ask, whether Herder 
really accomplished anything extraordinary in the depart- 
ment of exegesis, of Church history, of dogmatics, any thing 
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which equals what Mosheim, Michaelis, Semler, Ernesti, 
Déderlein before him, what Griesbach, Eichhorn, Spittler, 
Plank, at his time, and after him as the most distinguished in 
their respective spheres, performed? We answer: the 
greatness in a particular department, however necessary it 
may be to science in general, and however beneficial to learn- 
ing, is still not the only greatness worthy of admiration. It 
is indeed most easily measured, and therefore (as Jean Paul 
intimates) generally receives its merited admiration, but 
where life is to be influenced, where new intellectual and 
moral conditions are to be produced, where new points of 
view, not within the fixed limits of an art or a science, but 
within the whole sphere of life are to be disclosed, there it 
is not so much the men in a particulaar department of learn- 
ing, who break out a new course, as those universal minds, to 
which Herder belonged on one side and Goethe on the other. 
Goethe was certainly still more universal than Herder, but 
he lacked one thing, which is the most important to us, that 
deep religiousness, at least the definite relation to Christian- 
ity. But in this we find Herder’s strength.* Whilst there- 
fore Goethe’s influence on the development of a conscious- 
ness, of the world, which we do not esteem lightly, was 
greater than that of Herder, the latter has led the conscious- 
ness of God, which is infinitely higher than that of the world 
back to its lowest depths and has not mingled with that of the 
world, but has in various ways brought about mediation be- 
tween the two. Let Herder than be inferior to Schiller and 
Goethe as a poet, still we have not only the poet in him, but 
also the theologian, the public popular speaker and the 
preacher ; and this union of the religious-theological genius 
with the poetical, of the author with the minister of the 
Church, makes Herder, what he is and assigned him a place 
which no other mind can fill. Therefore we regard such an 
appearance as Herder, peculiar in kind, one in which an old 
period ends and a new one begins; for even if theologians 
of that time might be mentioned, who surpassed Herder in 


*The ingenious comparison between Goethe and Herder may be found 
in Wm. Humboldt’s letters to a female friend, Vol. I, p. 232. Among 
other things he says (quite in accordance with our views) : “Herder was 
certainly inferior to Schiller and Goethe in compass of mind and _poeti- 
cal talent ; but in him there was a blending of soul and fancy, by means 
of which he accomplished, what both could never have done.” Is it 
not this blending of soul and fancy which constitutes the religious 
genius? 
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learning, in extent and profoundity of knowledge, whose in- 
vestigations in some one department have led to more lasting 
results than many of the bold views and ideas of Herder’s 
mind, still none of them has exerted so great an influence 
on life. They have been of more benefit to the school, he of 
more to the people, especially the more educated part. But 
Herder has also influenced the school and theology by giving 
them new life and new tendencies. Or (I ask those who are 
capable of judging in this matter) of what advantage to the 
study of the Bible was that lifeless learning of Michaelis 
which lacked all poetry and therefore all deep truth, when 
compared with the impulse, which Herder gave to the investi- 
gation and interpretation of the Old Testament! In philos- 
ophy Kant, Fichte and Schelling, have of course taken the 
lead, so that their names, like mile-stones mark the stadia in 
the history of modern philosophy, of which Hegel may be 
said to form the terminus. But from them the school gained 
the chief advantage. From them, too, originated that 
forced, unusual language of the school, which Herder oppos- 
ed so violently, since he valued the self-lependence of the 
mind more than the prevalence of coined and imitative forms. 
And indeed the time has come, when another Herder ought 
to appear, to purify the temple of science from the trash of 
the new scholasticism? In the history of archaeology some 
may have brought to light more profound knowledge, than 
Herder. But who like Herder has really awakened so many 
and such great ideas and scattered intellectual sparks, where 
formerly there had been mostly only dead matter cemented 
with dead matter, where only numbers and names had been 
strung together, and only registers and commentaries to reg- 
isters had been made ! 

We must not confound Herder’s variety of knowledge with 
a superficial polymathy anda meddling disposition, which 
know a little of everything, but nothing thoroughly and trip 
lightly over all the departments of learning. No one was 
more opposed toa mere smattering of knowledge. Whatev- 
er Herder studied, he studied completely and thoroughly and 
penetrated to the roots and was never satisfied with gather- 
ing flowers for the sake of ‘adorning vanity. Everywhere 
the points of his mind touched the heavens, whilst the weight 
of the mind sank it to the depths, everywhere his genius ap- 
pears, and never, never, when it knocks, is the sound hollow ; 
and when he spreads his pinions he never sinks to mediocrity. 
One may miss in his writings the close deduction, the careful 
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completion, the mature investigation and connection of 
thought; one may take offence at his harshness, at apparent 
contradictions, at groundless, doubtful assertions, especially 
when he presents them with that confidence which denies the 
right to all contradiction; but never by the side of the stub- 
born, will the shallow head appear which says a thing only 
because others have said it, and only wants to reap where it 
has not strewn. Nor is his the chaotic variety of the poly- 
mathist that has accumulated in him as an undijested mass, 
which might more probably be regarded as the case with his 
friend Hamann; we rather see that all that Herder has gath- 
ered is immediately changed into sap and blood, is all united 
harmoniously, and is then again properly distributed and ar- 
ranged and becomes as it were, Herder. This his cotempor- 
ary and opponent also observed, for he remarks in his review 
of the “Ideas for a History of Humanity,” rather blaming 
than praising. ‘It seems as if his genius does not only gath- 
er the ideas from tho wide field of science and art merely for 
the sake of adding them to others, but as it appears as if he 
changed them according to certain laws of assimilation pecu- 
liar to himself into his specific mode of thought.” We should 
like to understand this expression of Kant in a manner fav- 
orable to Herder and to add: The beautiful, the peculiar 
and admirable in this is, that by means of this process of liv- 
ing personal appropriation nothing essential is lost, but that 
the idea which passes through his consciousness gains in 
clearness, in truth, in internal beauty for others, and conse- 
quently also in universal validity for all, since he gives back 
what he has gained, cleansed from all dross. Herder thought 
and felt in his age, with his age and for his age. He ex- 
pressed what was on the tongues of many who, however, 
could not utter it, because they lacked the proper words. 
The age was mirrored in him. In him humanity found and 
recognized itself in its humanity. Therefore he was the pro- 

het and representative of Humanity. Hence we only un- 
derstand Herder as poet, as philosopher, as theologian and 
preacher, when we at the same time understand him as a 
man. As he gave everything ina living manner, it must be 
comprehended in the same manner, I might say, must be 
personally perceived and understood thus. He who wants to 
receive as it were only goods from him, to gain a definite 
profit from him, results which he can carry home in his pock- 
ets, will not seldom find himself disappointed ; he will at first 
think that the load of wisdom he has found in him is heavy, 
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but in the end he will find but little in his hands. But who- 
ever seeks in him a living fountain, a strengthening fra- 
grance and inspiring breath, will never come to him in vain. 
It is not always the bright noonday sun, which beams from 
Herder’s pages ; frequently it is a subdued light, a twilight. 
But we never become gloomy in this twilight, we only cling 
so much more closely to the guide, who boldly leads the way 
with the torch in his hand. Though we may often wish, 
that he were clearer to us, still we never suppose for a mom- 
ent that he himself does not clearly comprehend the matter. 
There too, where we miss plan and order, where he leaps 
rather than walks, we do not fear; and where we least ex- 
pect it, we are placed on a point, from which an extensive 
prospect opens to our view. 

Let us now, however difficult it may be to keep the partic- 
ular sides apart, still take up their particular sides of his na- 
ture, and in such a manner, that we may never lose sight of 
the main object we have in view. We intentionally do not 
begin with that which is connected with this main object, the 
theological life and activity of the man, but with those tal- 
ents which supported this life, with his poetic talent, his posi- 
tion in reference to philosophy and the literature of his age ; 
with that, in general, which Herder comprehended in the one 
word, humanity (die Humanitiit), As far as Herder the 
poet is concerned, we have already observed, that many 
might prefer Schiller, Goethe or some other of his cotempo- 
raries (for he must only be compared with these). We will 
not dispute about such a preference. I readily admit that 
much, perhaps the most, of the earlier poetry of Herder, has 
something harsh, unpliant in it which can only be read with 
reluctance. Herder’s poems neither recommend themselves 
by the sweetness of the rhyme (the most are blank verse), 
nor by the beauty of the rythm, nor by that peculiar charm, 
which Schiller’s and Goethe’s poems possess. But that con- 
cerns us less here. The poetical works of Herder, among 
which his “Cid,” his legends and cantata are distinguished as 
poetical productions, are of less interest to as, than his pure, 
noble, grand poetical taste. To him, as his wife says, poetry 
was noempty jingle of words, but the language of God; 
and Jean Paul appropriately says of him: ‘Even if he were 
no poet, he was something better, a poem, an Indo-Grecian- 
epos, made by some one of the purest gods; for all flowed 
together in his beautiful soul, as in a poem, and the good, the 
true, the beautiful was inseparable in it.” Herder was as it 
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were poetized in the Grecian manner according to life. Po- 
etry was not a horizon-appendix to his life, as we often ob- 
serve a rainbow-colored cluster of clouds on the horizon in 
foul weather, but it flew like a light rainbow over his clouded 
life as a gate of heaven.’’ This poetical disposition of Her- 
der, so deeply and heartily prized by Jean Paul, was of infi- 
nite value to his theological views. The ability to compre- 
hend religion poetically, to enter into the spirit of the Scrip- 
tural-oriental, Old Testament poetry and to interpret the 
sacred books ingeniously from this spirit, was of great value, 
furthered the cause of interpretation and suddenly removed 
many serious difficulties ; for in my opinion the reconciliation 
of theological extremes lies to a great extent in this ingen- 
ious poetical view; whence do these extremes mostly origi- 
nate, if not from an intelligence too dry, freed from all poetry 
of life, from’a prosaic, insipid consequentness? from misun- 
derstanding of the symbolical? Herder at once cut the 
thread of rabbinical-scholastic subtleties, when he tore the 
holy things from profane hands and bore them to those re- 
gions, into which only a consecrated taste, one susceptible to 
the beautiful, the peculiar and strange, such as poetry nour- 
ishes, can enter. He penetrated to the depths of religious 
life, as it appears in the history of nations and especially in 
the people of God, whilst others were wallowing, with a 
learned air, in the slime, which had accumulated on its sur- 
face. To make poetry like Herder’s more is necessary than 
mere versification. Just as he gathered the songs of the 
most different nations and wove them into one garland, and 
with the same susceptibility and mobility of spirit inhaled 
the fragrance of Grecian poetry, with which he imbibed the 
song of Job and Ossian; so too did he make history, the 
ground on which his sublime views of life, his philosophy, 
rested. 

Herder was a philosophical poet and a poetical philoso- 
pher ; but he was neither of these in that superficial general- 
ity, in which pretended geniuses love to wander, without 
foundation, without nourishing roots. Poetry and philoso- 
phy were the blossoms of his spirit; the trunk, however, 
had its roots in history, not indeed in the history of one peo- 
ple or age, but in the history of the human race. The 
thought first seized by Isaac iselin, to show “the progress of 
humanity from the lowest degree of ignorance to continually 
increasing light and prosperity,” was farther developed by 
Herder in his “Ideas for a philosophy of the history of hu- 
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manity.”” Already in the title of the book Herder’s mind 
reflects itself, which does not want philosophy and history to 
be separated, but to be studied in their most intimate con- 
nection and relations to each other. He had as great an 
aversion to a philosophy which, regardless of history, forms 
its system from abstract propositions, as toa history, which 
only accumulates a mass of materials, without letting philo- 
sophical ideas shine and waft through them. In this joining 
of the historical with the philosophical, which forms a higher 
unity by connecting itself with the poetical view of the world 
mentioned above, lies the secret of Herder’s genius. ‘“Po- 
etry, philosophy and history,” he says himself, “are, in my 
opinion, the three lights which illumine the nations, the sects 
and the generations; a holy triangle! Poetry elevates man 
above all separation and partiality by means of an agreeable, 
vivid presence of the objects; philosophy gives him firm, 
lasting principles in reference to them, and, if he still needs 
them, history will not refuse to give him maxims.” 

Just as formerly his poetical view of the world, so now too 
his historical-philosophic sense gives the means of judging of 
the influence to be exerted on the formation of the religious 
ideas ; for since the error and partiality of Rationalism con- 
sisted in this, that, with a disregard for an historical founda- 
tion and development, it wanted to set a religion of reason in 
place of the existing religion; and the error and partiality 
of the Orthodoxy of that time in this, that it only clung to 
the historical as dead precepts. Herder had already made 
progress towards areal mediation between the two, in not be- 
ing able on the one hand to conceive of anything developed 
and really present in man, which had not been acquired 
through instruction, through history, through divine com- 
munication and revelation, nor on the other hand, of any- 
thing, which had come altogether to and into him from with- 
out, unless there is something analogous in man himself, with 
which he recognizes that of which he may obtain a know- 
ledge (which exists for him), receives it, reflects on it, devel- 
opes and advances it, as much as he is able. He thus, for 
instance, attacked, in his prize-essay on the Origin of Lan- 
guage, the apparently pious, but really mechanical view, that 
man received language altogether as a divine communication, 
whilst he himself thought that the origin can only be pro- 
perly regarded as divine, in so far as it is human. In gen- 
eral, there was not that contrast between the divine and hu- 
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man for Herder, which is usually thought of in connection 
with these words, according to which God backs all that is 
human and wan all that is divine, or at least only an external 
approach of the one to the other takes place; he wanted to 
see the divine brought about or mediated through the human, 
and the human glorified and ennobled by the divine. To 
him all was divine and all human, according to the view you 
take of the matter. We have called Herder a priest of the 
purely human, a priest of humanity. We will pursue this 
thought farther, before we contemplate him as a theolo- 

ian. 
¥ Let us now embrace poetry, philosophy and history, which 
we have thus far contemplated as separate branches of his 
nature and activity, in that one word which he emphasized 
more than any other, which he continually had in his mouth, 
but still more in his soul, in the word Humanity. This 
word, like the word tolerance and similar party words, be- 
came a shibboleth of that age, and therefore it is necessary, 
that here with the representative of humanity we also obtain 
a clear idea of the word, with which a great part of modern 
history is connected, that we consider the relation which this 
modern humanity has taken to the Christianity and Protes- 
tantism of the age. We properly ask in the first place: 
What did Herder himself understand by the word? Herder 
knew very well that a word does not decide a matter and that 
an odium is easily cast upon the word; but still he knew 
none that was better.* The dignity of human nature, he 
thought, is a characteristic of our race, to which it must first 
be brought by education. The beautiful word philanthropy, 
he thought, had become so trivial that the human race is 
mostly loved, so as really tolove no one among men. He 
therefore chose the foreign word humanity. In it he sces 
the character of our race which, however, is only potentially 
innate, and which must properly be acquired by cultivation. 
‘We do not bring it,” he says, “really with us into the world, 
but in the world it ought to be the aim of our striving, the 
sum of our efforts, our dignity. The divine in our race is 
therefore cultivation, leading to humanity ; all great and good 
men, lawgivers, inventors, philosophers, poets, artists, all 
noble men in every rank of society have aided in this work 
by the education of their children, by the performance of 

*See especially the letters on humanity, and the ideas for a history of 


- philosophy of the human race (Werke zur Phil. und Gesch. Vol. 
» p. 217). 
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their duties, by example, conduct, precepts and doctrines. 
Humanity is the treasure and profit of all human labors, the 
art, as it were, of ourrace. The education, leading to it, is 
a work which must be carried unceasingly, or we sink, higher 
and lower classes, back to rude brutishness and barbarity.” 
He does not regard humanity as old as the human race. 
Whilst the notion of man brings to mind his weakness and 
frailty, it also calls to mind his human nature, his sympathy 
with his fellow men. Knowledge of human nature, develop- 
ment of man’s powers and talents ina manner conformable 
to this nature, the gathering of all, called man, into the one 
city of God which is governed by only one law, the law of 
common (universal) reason, this is according to Herder the 
task to be performed by Humanity. “I wish,” he says, “that 
in the word Humanity I could comprehend all that I have 
heretofore said about man’s noble education, leading to rea- 
son and freedom, to the filling and the dominion over the 
earth; for man has no nobler word for his design, than he 
himself is.’? So far Herder himself. 

Now we may ask, is not all this the object of Christianity ? 
Certainly. Herder too regarded it in this light. ‘“Christiani- 
ty,” he says, ‘commands the purest humanity in the purest 
way.” But why then, we ask further, beside the preaching 
of Christianity, that of humanity ? The answer to this ques- 
tion can best be given historically, and therefore permit me 
to give this historical explanation of the relation of Ilumani- 
ty to Christianity and Protestantism, as a supplement, as it 
were, to Herder’s life. Christianity is of course the religion 
of the human race. Christ the son of man is also the best 
friend of man and his spirit the true educator of Humanity. 
But we know, how soon these simple ideas were lest sight of, 
how the Christian doctrine had been alienated from man by 
the accumulation of heterogeneous precepts, and how from a 
misunderstanding of the doctrines of natural depravity, it 
was believed, at one time, that man ought to be deprived of his 
human nature, whilst at another the superhuman was deman- 
dedof him. Christianity of course requires more than the 
mere cultivation of the natural man; it wants the restora- 
tion of man to the image of God. In this respect it differs 
from Humanity in the ancient, ante-Christian sense. It 
knows an old and a new man. We are to lay aside the old 
man, destroying himself with his lusts, and are to put on the 
new man, formed after the image of God in righteousness 
and holiness. But this new man created in God's image is 
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again to become natural for us through God’s grace; Christ 
is to live in us, the inner man is to renew himself day by 
day, and this new man is not to fit us merely as a new dress, 
in which me move stiffly and feel uncomfortable but is to be- 
come a second nature to us, is to conquer the old that is in 
us and to permit us to take sure, free steps, as those that are 
regenerated, called, and illuminated, even as the sons of God. 
For a long time, however, Christendom did not comprehend 
this becoming-natural of the supernatural, this entering of 
the divine into the human and the elevation of the human to 
the divine. The old variance between the human and the 
divine always appeared again, persons always thought they 
were accomplishing something particularly holy by stifling, 
dislodging and wrenching human thoughts and impulses ; 
hence the excrescence of monkish piety in the middle ages 
which disowned human nature; hence the abortion of schol- 
asticism which turned the mind away from a healthy contem- 
plation of itself and nature. These phenomena, though they 
had grown on Christian soil, were in opposition to humanity. 
The Reformation restored the divine, as well as the human, 
to its rights. Indeed, even before this, the interest in human 
affairs, for human life and efforts had been awakened by the 
restoration of the sciences and the revival of the study of 
the ancients ; still this humanism (as we call it to distinguish 
it from the modern “humanity)” was not sufficient, since it 
connected itself too much with the old word of the Grecians 
and Ronans and only externally with Christianity. A great- 
er revival, proceeding from the deepest religious experience, 
and a regeneration, proceeding from faith were necessary, 
which actually occurred in the Reformation. But how was 
Humanity related to this work of the Reformation? We do 
not deny, that Luther had a sense for the purely human, for 
it often appears in him in its most lovely naivete. But this 
very naivete indicates that the purely human never came to 
consciousness in him. His sense for the human, as such, re- 
cedes far behind his enthusiasm for the divine purposes he 
served, and in his position this was very proper.* The harsh- 
ness of his natural disposition may also have hid many pure 
expressions of the humanity in him, whilst the calmer, finer 
Melanchthon rather makes the impression of a human theolo- 
gian. Afterwards humanity was, however, again driven 


*Schenkel in his ‘*Wesen des Protestantismus’” has shown that in 
Luther's Christulogy the human dves not receive its due. 
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from theology, The rough, heartless quarrels frightened it 
away, and only a few noble men, like Valentine Andreae (a 
favorite of Herder), projected with their bright human physi- 
ognomies above the heads of the combatants. Neither was 
pietism, though it accomplished much good, compared with 
the old orthodoxy, exactly distinguished for Humanity. It 
is true that in its earliest period, in the days of Spener and 
Francke and, still later, it developed a great deal of active 
philanthropy, and its grand institutions are in the highest de- 
gree, institutions of Humanity and noble witnesses of the 
same. But the other, the more ideal side of Humanity, that 
open sense for the most various human developments, for the 
cultivation of all talents, the artistic too in one word, the 
sense for the beautiful, was wanting in pietism. It was, 
therefore, reserved for the eighteenth century to understand, 
to cherish, to exercise and vivify this sense, which then 
awakened on every hand and manifested itself in all the ten- 
dencies ; and in this century it was Herder who took the lead 
and opened a new way. What the philanthropy of Basedow 
had commenced awkwardly and in a rough manner and what 
the noble Iselin had already attempted in a finer way but on- 
ly in timid intimations and to a more limited extent, that 
Herder now accomplished through his deeper truth, his nobler 
tendency and the greater extension of his works, and thus 
Ilerder promoted ‘the cause of Ev angelical Protestantism, 
since he, as it were, introduced Humanity into it, and human- 
ized the Reformation. 

But.everything has its shady side, and we dare not close 
our eyes against the fact that the enthusiasm for Humanity, 
every where met with, at that time, could easily take a wrong 
direction, and that that which was intended to become a mem- 
ber in the history of the development of Evangelical Protest- 
antism produced disagreeable effects, where it, severed from 
the whole, developed in a poetical manner. From the very 
effort and zeal to seek only the man in man, man could final- 
ly not be found, and what Herder said of the beautiful word 
philanthropy could soon be said of Humanity—that many had 
it on their tongues, without even showing themselves human 
in life. The charm which always lies in the sound df a new 
word could lead many away from these simple Evangelical 
truths, and to look down upon Christianity haughtily as & 
lower grade of Ilumanity, ifindeed it did not appear to their 
eyes like barbarity. What was called Humanity of course 
was opposed to the limitations of nations and confessions of 
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former times. Every one was to feel himself a man, and in 
this feeling all was to vanish, that separates the members of 
one nation from those of another, and the professors of one 
religion from the professors of a different one. If this were 
so understood, that it is only the partial, the selfish and the 
wrong which separates man from man under the garb of na- 
tionality and religion and which leads to contracted reserve 
and senseless hatred towards others, then the preaching of 
humanity was quite in place. But how easily this lauded hu- 
manity became indifferent to all that is popular and religious, 
and produced cosmopolitanism in politics and indifferentism 
in religion! How soon did the ideal love for the Patago- 
nians and Iroquois supplant the active love for the neighbor ; 
and how soon did the professors of humanity withdraw from 
the Christian community, in heart at least, and revile, in the 
most inhuman manner, all that was accomplished by the 
Church or proceeded from it! Whilst it had formerly been 
demanded that the man should be put off in order to become 
a Christian, it was now demanded that Christ should be put 
off in order to be—man. From what has already been said 
it must be evident, that this was not Herder’s view. As far 
as the national is concerned, none had a more German heart 
than his, however susceptible and open his sense for all the 
different nationalities; and in reference to Christianity it 
might perhaps be acknowledged that in the latter part of his 
life he permitted what is peculiar to Christianity to disappear 
too much in its historic and dogmatic distinctness, before the 
idea of the purely human, as he called it. But of this we 
cannot judge, till we have learned to know Herder the theolo- 
gian more fully. Let me here quote the proposition which 
Herder regards as the watchword of both Humanity and Chris- 
tianity: “Whilst bad morality is satisfied with the proverb 
‘Every one for himself, no one for all;’ the saying, ‘No one 
for himself, every one for all,’ is the watchword of Christian- 
ity’ —and also of Humanity in Herder’s sense of the word. 

We have considered Herder the poet, the philosophical his- 
torian, or, if you prefer it, the historical philosopher, Herder 
the prophet and representative of Humanity, and have also 
attempted to explain the nature of humanity as a co-operat- 
ing power in the department of mind. We now come to 
speak of Herder, the theologian. The above remarks had to 
precede in order that the present view we take of Herder 
might have a foundation; for Herder the theologian stands 
on the foundation that we have seen spread out before us, on 
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the foundation of a general human education, on the founda- 
tion of humanity. His theological were not separated from 
his other labors; he was not a scholar, who occasionally 
wrote poetry as a recreation; not a preacher who, when he 
had no preaching to do, gave himself up to the study of his- 
tory asa favorite occupation. All was, as we have seen, the 
same to him. Tle was a theological poet and a poctical theo- 
logian. Poetry and prose, the spiritual and the natural, the 
scientific and the popular were given in and with one another 
by him. In his works, not theological, he was just as apt to 
appear too theological for the worldly-minded, as on the oth- 
er hand too little theological to stiff professional men in his 
theological works, and to the anxiously pious too worldly. 
He has also drawn Theology into the sphere of what is purely 
human, into the sphere of Humanity. Bible and .Christianity, 
divine in their origin, have been humanized to a certain ex- 
tent by him. Persons may be frightened at this thought of 
humanization, but the fear will vanish or at least decrease, 
when we explain ourselves more fully. All depends on what 
you understand by the human, with what measure you meas- 
ureman. If by the human you understand the bad, the frail, 
the sinful, the miserable, then indeed it sounds like blasphe- 
my to call Christianity a human religion and the Bible a hu- 
man book ; then it would amount to this : What you have re- 
garded as divine till now, and venerated as such, is an empty 
human work, a human invention, an arbitrary despotic com- 
mand, sheer deception. Such language was indeed made use of 
already before Herder’s time and has been used at all times. But 
whoever thinks that Herder, in the least, chimed in with such 
language would only show his ignorance of the thoughts of 
the great man. Herder wanted the very opposite. The Bible 
which so many labored to remove as an obsolete, incompre- 
hensible book, as an arsenal of old prejudices, this very Bible 
he labored to place as the candle in the centre of the sanctu- 
ary, just as Luther had done in the days of the Reformation. 
The despised, the reviled form of the son of man which the 
meanest souls ever thought they had a right to deride, he 
wanted to revive again before the eyes of the world and so 
present in its innate glory, His majesty in the form of a ser- 
vant, and (of course in a different sense from that of Pilate) 
to exclaim, “Behold the man!” He wanted to proclaim the 
fact that he too knew no other name, by which men can be 
saved, than the name Jesus Christ. 

All the efforts of Herder appeared to be apologetical and 
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displayed a fresh courage to defend the divinity of the Bible 
and Christianity in opposition to the spirit of freethinking. 
This we find especially in Herder’s earlier writings, in the 
most decided, most powerful language, even at the risk of 
being regarded as a blockhead by the “‘Aufkiirer.” But it 
must certainly have grieved Herder, when the theologians, by 
their awkward defences gave weapons into the hands of their 
opponents, when they sought the divinity of the Bible and 
Christianity, where it ought not to be sought, when they 
were zealous for the letter, whilst they suffered the spirit to 
vanish, or again, when they, on the other hand, too easily 
abandoned what ought not to be abandoned and when they 
themselves assisted in bringing the Bible into disrepute by 
their artful and forced interpretation. Herder required of 
every person-who wanted to have an opinion to express about 
the Bible and Christianity, that he should understand them 
clearly and should not cling merely to given words and con- 
ceptions, but should read the Bible, as it ought to be read, as 
a book which, with all its divinity, with its divine origin and 
divine ends, is still written by human hands for human beings, 
for a human eye, a human heart, a human understanding ; 
as a book which, though written for all times, even for eterni- 
ty, still refers to certain times and occasions and must be in- 
terpreted from these given times and occasions. This genu- 
ine, purely humantview of the Bible, which Luther had already 
laid great stress upon, and in which light only it gains the 
favor of man, was again made conspicuous by Herder, and in 
this sense he began his letters on the study of theology with 
the words: “It is true, my dear sir! the best study of divini- 
ty is the study of the Bible, and the best reading of this di- 
vine book is human. The Bible must be read in a human 
manner, for it is a book written by men for men. The more 
humanly we read the Word of God, the nearer we come to 
the design of its Author, who created man in His image and 
acts humanly in all His actions and kindnesses, in which He 
manifests himself as our God.” Each one must see that this 
human was not to be in the way of the divine, but was rather 
to serve as a support for it. And in howchildlike a manner, 
how humbly did Herder himself open his heart and his mind 
to the divine Spirit which speaks to us through the Bible! 
“As achild,”’ so he writes in his letters to Theophron, “hears 
the voice of its father, as the lover hears the voice of his 
bride, so we hear God’s voice in the Scriptures and perceive 
the sound of eternity init. . . . . Whilst God’s Word 
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in the hands of the critic appears to me like a squeezed lemon ; 
God be praised! it appears to me now again as a fruit, which 
flourishes on the living tree.’ Tlowever necessary Herder 
regarded a scientific method of treating the Bible and scien- 
tific inquiries in reference to it and its history; and however 
little he desired to check labors of this kind, to which such 
as Wetstein, Semler, Ernesti and others had given an im- 
pulse ; still he was decidedly opposed to all hypercriticism, 
to all artificial and distorted interpretations, with which many 
at that time began to martyr the Bible. 

lle who was the first to hold the principle, that the Serip- 
tures must be comprehended and enjoyed with a poetical sense, 
strongly opposed the levity of those who wanted to make the 
historical part of the Bible mere poetry. ‘“Then,’’ he says, 
“IT would rather wish all poetry away and in its place the 
most naked and driest history.” Thus here, too, his histori- 
cal sense balanced the poetical. ‘Truly it is,’ Herder con- 
tinues, “a fine thread which passes through the Bible, Old 
and New Testament, especially in those places, in which fig- 
ure and fact, history and poetry are blended. Rough hands 
can seldom follow it, much less unroll it, without tearing and 
tangling it, without injuring either the poetry or the history, 
which are spun by this thread into one web. Then, indeed, 
interpreting belongs to God, or to that man, on whom the 
spirit of the gods, the genius of all ages and, as it were, the 
infancy of the race rests. If persons attempt it, who know 
nothing of this spirit, to whom nothing is more foreign 
than a poetical feeling, especially that of the Orient, and 
though they are the greatest dogmatists and critics in the 
world—the plant grows pale at their breath and withers in 
their hands.” Truly golden words which ought to be placed 
in large letters over the judgment-seats of many critics of 
modern times ! 

This poetical feeling of the Orient, demanded by Herder, 
he himself possessed in the highest degree, and it assisted 
him in all his labors. It was not, however, a feeling acquir- 
ed by study, but was experienced. Had Herder been so for- 
tunate as to make a journey to the Orient, what a profit might 
then the Occident have gained! But even in the Occident 
Herder felt Oriental, because he everywhere looked for the 
key-note of nature with the susceptible feeling of the Orient. 
Thus his voyage from Riga to Nantes was a living commen- 
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tary to him, partly for understanding Ossian, partly, too, for 
understanding the Bible. ‘What great spheres of thought,” 
he exclaims in his journal of travel, “does not a ship, hovering 
between heaven and earth, give occasion to think of ? Here 
all gives thought wings and motion and atmosphere! The 
fluttering sail, the ever-moving ship, the roaring waves, the 
boundless view! On the earth, one is fixed to a dead point 
and is confined to a small place. Frequently the former is 
the student’s chair in a gloomy room, the seat by a plain 
rented table, a pulpit, a lecturer’s chair—often the latter is 
only a small city, with a uniformity of occupation. 

Let one now suddenly step out, or rather let one be cast out 
without books, writings or occupation—what a different 
prospect! Where is the fixed ground, on which I stood so 
firmly, and the small pulpit and the student’s and lecturer's 
chair, on which I felt myself proud ? Where are those, whom 
I feared and whom I loved? O my soul! how will it be 
with thee when thou leavest this world? The narrow, fixed, 
limited centre has vanished, thou fiutterest in the air or swim- 
mest on a sea—the world vanishes from thy view—is 
gone! . . . A philosopher he even, who has learned to 
philosophize from nature but poorly, without, books and in- 
struments! Could I have done this, what a standpoint, sit- 
ting, under a mast on the wide ocean, to philosophize on 
heaven, the sun, stars, moon, air, wind, the ocean, rain, storm, 
fishes, the depth of the sea, and to discover the physics of all 
these. Philosopher of nature, this should be thy standpoint 
with the youth whom thou instructest!’’ And this standpoint 
Herder also sought to gain for his interpretation of the Bi- 
ble. “The crew,” he says among other things, “are always 
a people, who are chiefly attached to the superstitious and 
wonderful. Since they are necessitated to pay attention to 
wind and weather, to little indications and foretokens, and 
since their fate depends on phenomena in the heavens, sufli- 
cient occasion is given to notice little signs and forebodings 
and also to inspire them with a kind of reverential awe and 
induce them to study omens. . . . . What man will 
not pray during a storm in a fearfully dark night in tem- 
pests, in places where pale death dwells? Where human aid 
fails, man always falls back ondivineaid. . . . Whoever 
believes and prays will, though he were in other respects a 
rough wicked fellow, in view of the objects on the sea have 
pious words in his mouth, and not ask how was Jonah in the 
whale’s belly ? for he considers nothing impossible for the 
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great God, although he may think himself able to make his 
own religion, and may reject the Bible. The entire ship-lan- 
guage, the waking, the change of the watch is therefore in 
such pious expressions and as solemn as a song from the bel- 
ly of a fish.”* Thus Herder studied his sublime philosophy, 
but also his exegesis and theology in the sea-breeze, among 
the sailors, as Luther in the Wartburg once reflected on his 
Bible, and pursued theological thoughts while in the chase. 
Such studies of nature, in the higher sense, have always pro- 
moted a sound divinity more than mere book-learning. The 
ideas, which Herder laid down in his *“‘Oldest records of the 
IIuman Race,”* in which he took the Mosaic account of crea- 
tion from the hands of those who want to see a mere compen- 
dium to physics in it, are indebted to these powerful impres- 
sions from nature for their origin. To him sunrise, as it ap- 
pears anew every day, is the living picture of the first morn- 
ing of creation, and as then nature gradually awakes, as fogs 
and vapor vanish and the earth and firmament continually 
become more definite and distinct; as gradually the vegeta- 
ble kingdom unfolds itself, as the animals leave their hiding 
places and man awakes to consciousness—this was to him like 
the theme of Genesis repeated daily; herein he found the 
eternal truth of the six-days’ creation. In a similar manner 
Herder viewed many other parts of the Old Testament. The 
poetical, living contemplation is always the most prominent, 
as it appears so beautifully in his work on the Spirit of He- 
brew Poetry, through which he gave a new impulse to the 
study of the Old Testament. 

But Herder’s theological character is only half understood, 
if we see in him only the ingenious interpreter of the figura- 
tive language of the old Testament, and the eloquent defend- 
er of the oldest revelations. We are particularly concerned 
to know Herder’s Christian convictions and his more definite 
relation to the Evangelical Protestant Church, to its doctrines, 
its government, its entire development. LIlerder wrote no 
system of Christian doctrines ;+ he only explained isolated 
books of the New Testament, the Epistles of the brothers of 
Jesus, James and Jude; he has almost left entirely untouch- 
ed the great treasure of Paul’s Epistles which properly form 
the dogmatic foundation and kernel of the doctrines of the 

* This is probably the correct reading instead of “Ship.” 


*Such a system was afterwards formed from his works with the title, 
“Herder’s Dogmatices.” Jena 1805, 
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Evangelical Church, though he esteemed the Apostle and his 
teachings very highly. He, however, understood more clear- 
ly than many in his day, that Christ himself is the centre of 
Christianity, not only the doctrine, but the person of Jesus 
Christ, whose image he was anxious to stamp on the souls of 
his hearers and readers, just as he bore it in his own soul.* 
Here Ilerder again followed his own course as might be ex- 
pected. He had an aversion to all learned disputes about the 
divine and human nature of Christ and their union, because 
in such learned definitions he saw the death of all religion. 
Still he was fully convinced that in Christ, both the divine 
and human must be viewed, and these again in the most inti 
mate union. The two works, “Of the Redeemer of Man”’ ac- 
cording to the first three Evangelists and “Of the Son of 
God, the Saviour of the world” (according to the Gospel of 
John) are supplemental to each other, so that in the one, the 
Son of man, the teacher, the prophet, is more prominent, and 
in the other, the Word of God revealed as man, Logos made 
flesh. Whilst those who made Christ a mere popular teacher, 
took offence at the Gospel of John and regarded it with sus- 
picious eyes as the mine of mysticism, Herder on the other 
hand said “that little book is a still, deep seain which . . 
the heavens with thesun and stars are mirrored, and if there 
are cternal truths (and such there are) for the human race, 
they are to be found in the Gospel of John.” He did not 
fear the depth of the Christian mysteries ; he required, however, 
that persons to enter them must be provided with an antici- 
pating spirit and must be prepared to look into their depths, 
and not to approach them with the vain presumption of hu- 
man criticism, which touches holy things with rough, unskill- 
ed hands. Here again he was assisted by his Orientalism. 
Ile attempted to explain the mystic expressions and sacred 
figures of the New Testament by means of the newly discov- 
ered oriental source of Zoroaster’s teachings. But he did 
not stop with the figures; he insisted on the kernel, the con- 


*“The kingdom of God,” he says—the sermon as Weimar mentioned 
above, “and Christ's feast are not intended to be word and figure, but 
to become truth and reality: we are to taste and see what joys God has 
prepared for us in Jesus Christ, and in the entrance into his nature, to 
his feast of noble equality. In every act, every circumstance of life we 
ought to feel ourselves as brethren at the same table; in the will and 
love of the great King of the worid we should rest as in the bosom of the 
Father, at the feast of our beloved. The elevated, quiet joy of Jesus, the 
spirit which breathes in the eternal kingdom of God, ought to speak 
through us, pass over tu others and silently to testify of us.” 
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tents, the fact, lying at the basis of the figurative expression. 
“It is evident,”’ he says, ‘from the entire N. T. that Jesus 
must be regarded as the first active source of the purification, 
of the deliverance and of the blessing of the world, not with 
an ‘as it were’ or ‘that was only so and so,’ but in reality.” 

As Herder gave the advice, that the Bible ought to be 
read in a human manner, so he also preferred to make the hu- 
man in Christ conspicuous, that is, the divine, as it appears in 
human relations and circumstances. Everywhere he calls 
attention to the fine, tender shades in Christ’s character, as 
represented in the Gospels, and lets us, as it were, obtain 
glimpses of the divine through the human. As Jesus is to 
him the revealer and representative of divinity among men, 
so he regards him also as the representative of Humanity, 
always laying perhaps too much stress on the expression “Son 
of man.” It may be that, if the sum is taken of all that 
Herder said about Christ, the human mode of view prepon- 
derates, yes, that this sometimes passes over into cosmopolitan- 
ism. ‘Thus it omy? Surprise some, when Herder says in va- 
rious places, that Christianity would still continue, though 
the name of its Founder were forgotten. But there is cer- 
tainly a difference between living under the shadow of a tree, 
yea, feeling ourselves branches of the tree and absor bing its 
nourishing : sap, and merely receiving the fruit from a third 
person. This Herder must have known and felt. But why 
shall we conceal it? A thoughtful and impartial reader 
of Herder’s writings cannot easily fail to discover, that the 
author in his later theological works, and exactly in those 
which are entitled “Christian writings,” has here and there 
sunk from the height of that enthusiastic contemplation on 
which we behold him in the writings of his younger days ; 
that he has approached very much the level regions of a mode 
of contemplation, which makes all even, wipes out all sharp 
outlines, without however, which is to be well marked, be- 
coming flat himself. 

Whoever reads this author with attention and does not 
merely admire and echo his sentiments, must find it possible 
to refute Herder with Herder; so that Gervinus in his ‘“‘Na- 
tional Literature of the Germans” justly remarks, that with 
all love and regard for him one can frequently not be a fol- 
lower of his without at the same time becoming his opponent. 
This was the case with the most intimate friends of Herder, 
as Hamann, who accused him of leaving his former princi- 
ples. But we would as little like to say on this account with 
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Niebuhr, that Herder ever ceased to be religious, as to de- 
note with Gervinus this period of greater sobriety as his 
brightest period. We rather agree with the editor of Her- 
der’s works, J. G. Mueller, when, in his Preface to the 
Christian writings, he says: ‘The spirit in which these wri- 
tings too have been written is pure, open, honest, noble, to- 
wards the holy reverential, and in this respect certainly 
truly Christian. As nowhere, so here, too, Herder never 
dissembles. Christianity was to him a matter of the heart 
from his youth. Every reader of these writings will feel 
this, who has an ear for the language of the heart and of 
conviction. Love of God and of the truth are the spirit of 
Christianity, and he, who has these, perhaps losing nothing, 
if here and there in less important matters his views do not 
quite hit the truth. Who has ever known it fully ?”’ 

What interests us particularly in Herder and also ena- 
bles us to overlook the change and shades of his views, to a 
certain extent, is this, that he did not place the essence of 
religion in dogmas as such, but separated it from them. 
Whilst others still made religion a matter of the head or an 
empty external show and performance, he made it a matter of 
the heart. ‘Dogmas,” he says, “separate and irritate, re- 
ligion unites. Let words and syllables be idolized, and the 
intoxication will last for a while; then it ceases and the nak- 
ed scaffold remains. Religion on the other hand is a living 
fountain; though it be dammed up and obstructed, still it 
will break forth out of its depths and purify itself, will quick- 
en and animate.” ‘Religion is (this Herder knew distinctly 
before it was confirmed by Jacobi and Schleiermacher) a mat- 
ter of the soul, of the inmost consciousness; . . . . it 
is the marrow of a man’s disposition, . . . . the most 
careful conscientiousness of his inner consciousness, the altar 
of his heart.” We will not, therefore, stop to learn Herder’s 
dogmas one by one, or to harmonize them, where they ap- 
pear to contradict each other. He was not a school-dogma- 
tist and did not want to be one, though he knew how to esti- 
mate the scientific value of exact definitions in their place. 
He regarded the character more than knowledge in the man, 
as well as in the scholar, in the Christian as well asin the 
Theologian. “I think,” he says, “the most important thing 
in our being is character, not knowledge and science. These 
are only finely ground instruments, with which much good, but 
also much that is useless and injurious may be done; it de- 
pends on the hand that uses them. It is, for instance, imma- 
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terial for practical purposes, whether I understand a moral 
truth, symbolically or in a general form ; it is sufficient if I 
understand it in a living manner and obey it.” 

Let us therefore examine Herder’s theological character 
more closely, whilst we see him moving in his practical theo- 
logical sphere, as preacher, as pastor, as superior of the 
Church and as schoolman. Certainly, no one has ever call- 
ed Herder a pietist. But still he had this in common with 
pietism and its founder Spencer, and also with Luther and 
the other Reformers, that he required more of the minister 
than a mere scientific or learned preparation or speculative 
mis-preparation, since he regarded piety,—a Christian piety, 
nourished by Scripture,—as the soul of Theology. ‘A Theo- 
logian,” Herder says, ‘tought to be reasonably well educated 
and ought to learn from childhood the Bible as practical re- 
ligion. He ought early to have the example of pious, ac- 
tive parents, and to use all diligence, like Timothy, to be- 
come an active man of God, skilled in doctrine and in life. 
Boorish, rough and wild manners, low aims of avarice, of pride, 
indolence and other wrong motives, on account of which 
Theology may be chosen, are injurious to an understanding as 
well as to a feeling and application of the truth. No ray of 
light can pierce through a hard earthen vessel ; much less 
can such a vessel be made a mirror to reflect light to others.” 
“Let prayer and reading of the Bible,” so he advises the 
young theologian, ‘be your food morning and evening.” “A 
taste for God and divine things, this is the genuine study of 
Theology.” . . . “A quiet fervor, a heart warm, in- 
nocent, modest, but still high and noble in its aspirations !”"— 
this he valued above all other things in young men who de- 
voted themselves to the ministry. “And how high and noble 
were Herder’s ideas of this office! I have already mention- 
ed in my former Lectures, that the tendency of time was to 
make all things practically useful, and that even the pious 
and well-meaning Spalding assisted this tendency in his work, 
“On the usefulness of the Ministerial Office.” Herder esteem- 
ed the author himself highly, and indeed never attacked the 
book directly; but it was the occasion of his attacking for- 
cibly low views of the ministerial office. This he did in the 
Provincial papers. The patriarchs of the old Covenant, the 
priests and prophets, Christ and his apostles—these he re- 
garded as the patterns for all ages, whose example even the 
poorest preacher of the Word ought to follow. He ought to 
imitate them, and not pliantly accommodate himself to the 
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requirements of an effeminate and secularizing age. These 
were Herder’s views on the duties of the ministry. Ile re- 
garded the office of the preacher, as God’s office. To him all 
real wisdom rests on Theology as its deepest root. It was a 
very repugnant thought to Herder, that preachers ought only 
to be teachers of wisdom and virtue, as the spirit of that age 
asserted. ‘Why then,” he asks, “do you not come down 
from your pulpits, which are clumsy chairsforteaching? . . 
. . Of what use then are these Gothic buildings, these altars, 
etc. No! religion, true religion must return, or a preacher will 
continue to be the most indefinite, the idlest and most indiffer- 
ent thing onearth, . . . Teachers of religion! true min- 
isters of the Word of God! what a work have you to perform 
in our century! The harvest is great, but unfortunately the 
laborers are so few.” . . . “But in order to aid in this 
matter,”’ the animated speaker continues, “‘it must be believ- 
ed that there is a revelation of God in the Bible and also in 
the course of the human race, and thus we must naturally al- 
ways and everywhere come back to the great centre, around 
which all revolves and arranges itself—Jesus Christ, the Cor- 
ner-stone and Heir, the greatest Messenger, Teacher, Pattern, 
but also according to his person the Corner-stone of salva- 
tion, on which we must found all that the other world will 
approve.” 

Whilst it was the tendency of the times to separate relig- 
ious instruction from history and use the latter merely as a 
collection of examples for morality, Herder recommended as 
strongly as possible the history of religion, as the foundation 
of religious education, on which all must be based. For him 
the beautiful plant of God grows from the living seed of the 
facts, of history ; its soil is revelation, its main sap and power, 
faith. Interpretation of Scripture is, however, to be the 
principal business of the preacher; not mere preaching and 
reasoning on morality.” “If morality,” he says, ‘is the chief 
business of the preacher, and the Bible, and words of Jesus are 
mere quotations which come from God, just as all truth comes 
from Him,—then farewell Christianity, religion, revelation— 
the names become polite masks, and that is about all.’’ Then, he 
thought, we might as well preach from Seneca and Epictetus 
as from the Bible. Therefore Herder also disapproved very 
much, that pulpit eloquence was modelled after worldly 
heathen patterns, after Demosthenes and Cicero,” who treat- 
ed entirely different subjects, had different audiences and 
aimed at results also very different. He, therefore, rejected 
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all those theories of pulpit eloquence, with which the litera- 
ture of the day began to teem, as a miserable invention of the 
age. He himself in preaching, despising all vain display, 
adopted the simple form of explaining Scripture, the oldest 
form, the homily. According to the testimony of those, who 
saw and heard him, his appearance in the pulpit was very im- 
posing, though he did not assist in this with gestures, but on 
the contrary stood almost motionless; but the expression of 
his voice must have been powerful. Let us hear an unsus- 
pected witness on this subject. A witty author of those days, 
Hlelfrick Peter Sturz,a man by no means agreeing with 
Ilerder’s writings, says the following in a letter: “I have 
heard Herder preach in Pyrmont, and I wish all good Chris- 
tians who, incited by their leaders, hate him so orthodoxly, 
could hear him. Our high-lived congregation was not in as 
susceptible a spirit of devotion as the primitive Churches, and 
yet you ought to have seen, how in a few moments he 
changed the bustle of distraction, curiosity and vanity to the 
stillness of a Moravian congregation. All hearts were open- 
ed, every eye was fixed on him and rejoiced in unaccustomed 
tears, only sobs of emotion were heard in the affected congre- 
gation. My dear friend! no one preaches in such a manner, 
or religion would be to all what it ought to be, the dearest, 
most confidential friend of man. He preached on the text 
of the day, without enthusiastic extravagance, with that en- 
lightened, high simplicity, which does not need the figures 
and arts of the school to transcend the wisdom of the world. 
Nothing was explained, because all was clear, no reference 
was made to theological metaphysics, which neither teach hew 
to live or die, but how to quarrel scientifically. It was no 
exercise of devotion, not an attack on hardened sinners, divi- 
ded in three blows, nor any other of the current articles of 
pulpit manufacture; neither was it a cold heathen morality 
which only looks for Socrates in the Bible, and can therefore 
dispense with Christ and the Bible, but he proclaimed the 
faith of love, proclaimed by the God of love, which faith 
teaches us to be patient, to suffer, to persevere and hope and 
which rewards with its own peace and satisfaction, independ- 
ently of all the joys and sorrows of the world. So I think, the 
followers of the apostles must have preached, who were not 
examined in dogmatics, and did not play with systems and 
compendium words, as children play with counters. You 
know how differently I think of Herder the author: we only 
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go together a short distance, then he escapes from me rush- 
ing, shining and quick as a rocket; but as a preacher and 
a man he is a true man, and on the short way which we can 
journey together, he is my dearest companion.” 

Herder did not write his sermons, but made mere sketches 
of them and from these the most is taken which we possess 
of him under the name of sermons. Herder’s sermons are 
very peculiar and cannot be compared with others. His in- 
tentional deviation from the pulpit language goes so far, that 
he brings into his sermons all the expressions of common life, 
all foreign words, altogether adopts the language of common 
conversation and even gives free course to satire. Of many 
of his sermons we can scarcely believe that they have ever 
been preached. If they were to be read before an audience 
for edification they would shock every moment, but one may 
very appropriately read them alone. Herder’s language in 
his sermons is so peculiar and so intimately connected with 
the relations in which he was placed, that it can by no means 
be recommended as a model for imitation. But the sermons 
recommend themselves so much the more ; they elevate them- 
selves above what are called model sermons, for their excel- 
lence does not consist in the regular, the methodical, but in 


the original, the individual, the characteristic, and these 
qualities can never be imitated.* 

Herder’s manner of preaching and sermonizing was con- 
nected with his views of worship in general, and in this de- 
partment he also exerted an influence with his reformatory 


*Herder’s sermons,” W. von Humboldt writes in his letters to a friend, 
“Were very interesting. They were always thought too short and were 
wished as long again. But those which I heard were not edifying ; they 
touched the heart but little.” Schiller in his correspondence with 
Koerner says: ‘The entire sermon (of Herder) was like a conversation 
which a person carries on by himself, very plain, popular and natural. 
It was less a discourse than a rational conversation. A proposition of 
practical philosophy, applied to certain particulars of common life, doc- 
trine, which would as soon be expected in a mosque as in a Christian 
Church. The delivery was as simple as the contents of the sermon: 
no pantomime, no play of the voice, but an earnest calm expression. It 
can easily be seen, that he is conscious of his dignity . . . Herder’s 
sermon pleased me better than any other I have ever heard ; but I must 
honestly confess that no sermon pleases me.” With this confession the 
criticism loses much of its force. Afterwards he accused Herder, that 
he preached of himself after his return from Italy and had a Te Deum 
sung on himself of which he (Herder) had composed the words, and had 
them scattered through the Church. Itis to be hoped that this belongs 
to the gossipping mentioned above, in which Weimar life was rich ; 
poor miserable wealth! 
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spirit. He had a great aversion to mere forms and ceremo- 
nies, no matter how fine and beautiful, externally. “It has 
alas!’ he says in one of his sermons, “‘become so usual to 
confound devotion and a sleeping of the soul, piety and 
sluggishness ot thought, that no one wants to think with the 
preacher, but each one wants the Spirit of God to think for 
him.” Whatever, therefore, was not calculated to rouse the 
thinking mind and the moral powers of man, but only indis- 
tinct, gloomy feelings, found no advocate in him. He was 
most fond of the simplest, the truest, clearest and the most 
powerful in the divine service. Herder did not, however, 
regard public worship as a mere exercise of thought or a dry 
moral institution, but his poetical disposition led him to the 
truth here especially in referenca to Church hymns and spir- 
itual songs generally. . . . . Of his numerous poems 
few are intended for use in public worship, and of these but a 
small number can be sung by the congregation ; they are Can- 
tata, hymns or poems, free in their form. Herder never at- 
tained the proper spirit of Church hymns, because he lived in 
a time, to which this spirit was foreign. He was unwilling to 
imitate, and the most gifted cannot create, if the age does not 
support him. 

We have now gained the standpoint from which we can 
view Herder’s position in reference to the history of the de- 
velopment of Evangelical Protestantism, and from which we 
can also determine what link he forms in the chain of this 
development. 

As we have already found the essence of Protestantism to 
consist in this, that the spirit striving for progress, greater 
freedom and clearness boldly follows its course in spite of 
all the enmity and suspicions of erring judgments; that with 
all this progress, ‘however, it looks back to the foundation 
once firmly laid, that it does not only find pleasure in protest- 
ing, but rather builds on and alters than destroys, and there- 
fore opposes, as far as possible, all violent and forcible re- 
forms and revolutions with calmness ; we have in Herder the 
picture of a true Protestant, a Protestant adapted to the age 
in which he lived. We find in him both a man of progress 
and yet conservative, a man of ancient and modern times, in 
so far as he was adapted to bring forth things, both old and 
new, out of his treasure and to mediate the two in an intellec- 
tual manner. ‘This must be evident from the representative 
of his theological system and his theological mode of think- 
ing and acting, with which we have been occupied in the pre- 
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vious Lecture. Compared with the violent modern minds 
and the Aufkliirer, Herder is orthodox, and compared with 
the stiff orthodox he is a bold modern mind. Vulgar Ration- 
alism will make him out a mystical supernaturalist, and vul- 
gar Supernaturalism a dangerous rationalist, against whom 
one can not be too well guarded. But it must be so and al- 
ways will be so, where a genuine reformatory spirit lives and 
acts. It was so with Luther, who in opposition to the Pope 
appeared an enemy to peace and order, even as a rebel, and 
in opposition to the rebels as a servile subject of princes and 
a despot in matters of religion. There will always be men 
for whom genuine Protestantism zoes too far, and again oth- 
ers for whom it does not go far enough. But it would be 
very unjust to charge Ilerder with a characterless halfness. 
The true medium, to which Protestantism and also Herder be- 
long, differs from the false medium, which of course often calls 
itself the right and true medium, in this, that it does not 
vacillate, without principle and character, between the ex- 
tremes, but that it holds a firm definite position above the 
extremes ; that it moves neither to the right nor the left ; that it 
does not reject every means of reconciliation harshly and 
peremptorily, but yields where it ought toyield, and clings at 
the peril of life to what it ought to hold, and that it is con- 
scious of what it does, and with all apparent inclination in 
this or that direction, neither loses sight of its object, nor its 
centre of gravity. 

In order that we may estimate Herder’s Protestant dispo- 
sition, we must still view him in his practical sphere, in which 
we have just left him. We have learned to know him as 
preacher and religious poet. In his views of Church hymns 
his genuine Protestant spirit revealed itself; on the one 
hand his Lutheran heart, which felt itself grown together 
with the roots of Protestantism, felt itself one with the vital 
nerve of the Reformation, and that would not permit itself to 
be robbed of the faith of its fathers by the first whim of the 
custom and taste of the age; on the other hand, however, « 
free, open, calm, incompatible glance, which knows how to 
discover the errors of the old as well as the good of the new, 
and which therefore knows no close in the productions of the 
Christian life and spirit, but always expects further develop- 
ments in the distant future and assists in producing them. 
With the contemplation of Herder, as preacher and poet, we 
have not yet exhausted the practical activity of the man. 
The large field of Church-direction, which was open to him 
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as general superintendent, the management of the Church- 
business and especially the reform of the school system, for 
which he labored as part of the duties of his office and also 
from love, are still to be considered. Here we come in con- 
tact with the preserving spirit of Herder, which protected the 
old and authentic in all its greatness, in a time, too, which 
thought it could not remove too much of the old. 

We have already seen from Herder’s relations in Biicke- 
burg, how conscientious he was in his pastoral duties. But 
in Weimar, too in the city of polite scholars he ventured to 
advocate the old church discipline, which had become unfash- 
ionable. And in this matter he placed himself directly on 
the true foundation of old approved Protestantism. What 
had made the Reformation necessary, but the sale of indul- 
gences, the redemption of sins through money? What had 
at that time proceeded from the Pope now proceeded from 
the haughty, frivolous spirit of the age. Many of the rich 
and educated thought they could redeem themselves from 
Church discipline through money and fines. Herder protest- 
ed against this. Regardless of the judgment of the members 
influenced by rationalistic tendencies, he says: ‘The penance 
and censorship of the Church, taken purely in the Scriptural, 
apostolical sense, according to which public stumbling-blocks 
are removed from the communion of the Church and repent- 
ing sinners are received again, ought by no means to be laid 
aside, nor to be changed into anything which it is not intended 
to be, as long as the Bible exists and we believe in a commu- 
nion of saints, which consists in forgiveness of sins, accord- 
ing to the third article of the Apostles’ creed, or pretend to 
believe it. From this no rank is to be excluded, no one is to 
be excepted; for theré is no rank in Christianity. Soldiers, 
court-oflicers, princes and ministers are Christians; no sin 
can be redeemed with money, and no prince can except sins 
and excuse them.” 

Strict as [lerder’s views were on this subject, they were 
just as strict in reference to the licentiousness of the press and 
the abuse of the so-called freedom of instruction. At this time, 
in which the free word and free press are the party-words of 
an unbounded reformatory tendency of the age, it may not be 
amiss to hear Ilerder’s views on this subject. “That all 
which calls itself science,” Herder says, “ought to be suffered 
without inspection and direction in a state ; I believe no old 
lawgiver would ever have thought of such a freedom. It is 
undeniable, that there are abuses of science which can only 
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adorn themselves with impudence, wantonness and licentious- 
ness, and which are certainly injurious to the morals and 
thinking of a community. Whoever will, let him excuse pub- 
lic blasphemy or, which is just as bad, a reviling of sound 
reason, honesty and virtue, ever praise it if he like; but the 
State is not only at liberty, but in duty bound to defend and 
preserve its members against these. In respect to the sound- 
ness and blessedness of certain points in thinking all are 
agreed; the government must now suffer itself to be driven 
from these points, or it will go to destruction. This is the 
more so, because the very seed of such insects is corrupt and 
is anxious to lead the whole to ruin, in which it frequently 
results. The body, which has been left by the regulating 
spirit, whose pulse has ceased to beat and whose conscious- 
ness is gone is unquestionably the prey of corruption. Let 
us suppose that blasphemous, wanton, scandalous writings 
are allowed to be published by the State, whom will they in- 
fluence? None but the weak, the sick and unprotected part 
of the State, the very persons on whom the influence will 
be most injurious. The steady man, the thinking, honest, 
industrious citizen scornfully casts such things aside and 
nothing is to be feared on his account. But the idle tender- 
ling, the weak woman, the inexperienced youth, perhaps even 
the innocent child, will read them; the more elegant, more 
beautiful and attractive they are, the more they will be read 
by these persons and the worst influence will be exerted on 
this class ofreaders. . . . . The State is the mother of 
all the children and ought to take care of the health, .he 
strength and innocence of all.” ‘Every science,’’ Herder 
continues, “has its abuse. . . . . Philosophy may lead 
to such bad results by false reasoning ; criticism may become 
so rude, impudent and villainous ; history so false and dis- 
torted in its application, that the government ought not al- 
ways to remain indifferent to see so much talent misused, 
true science decreasing and the false increasing, so many im- 
pediments placed in the way of the former, and so many re- 
treats offered to the latter, and finally to see all the good in- 
fluence of literature destroyed.” ‘Does it not seem to every 
one, as if Herder spoke in our age and to our age? I, at 
least, can find nothing illiberal in this nor in his dramas 
which he wanted to be placed under a strict censorship, and 
cannot, therefore, agree with Gervinus, when, in his National 
Literature of the Germans, he compares these and similar se- 
vere Lectures with the blustcring polemics of the superintend- 
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ents general of the seventeenth century. I, of course, recog- 
nize in it something of the same spirit of discipline, of order, 
of lawfulness, which however, belongs to the Spirit of Pro- 
testantism ; I even recognize in it the spirit of Luther. Her- 
der knew that he agreed with Luther in this respect, and 
appealed to him with a good conscience, where he attempted 
to show, that change of government is not necessarily an 
improvement of it, that Ochlocracy is the worst tyranny, 
and that it ought to be the pride of the Germans, not to imi- 
tate the French in reference to loyalty and faith and old dis- 
cipline and customs. Herder properly attempted to form 
this feeling of loyalty from the very foundation and to lay 
its basis in the schools; for he regards education as the im- 
pelling power of the nations. 

We shall have occasion hereafter to form an estimate of 
Herder’s pedagogical views which he developed most fully in 
his school-addresses and in which he was far from agreeing 
with the enlightening philanthropy. We now leave Herder 
for some time, without, however, losing sight of him for he 
will frequently be of service to us as a magnitude with which 
we are acquainted and by which we can measure other mag- 
nitudes, as a person whom we have placed at the entrance of 
the garden, by whom we may find our way out again in the va- 
rious labyrinths of the same. 

We now turn our attention to another subject. As we 
must follow the course of modern German philosophy, we 
must now turn to that point, where this development com- 
menced, to Kant. It may appear strange that we speak of 
Kant after Herder ; for though they were cotemporaries, still 
Kant was the older and was Herder’s teacher. I have, how- 
ever, done this intentionally ; for Herder was far from being 
a follower of Kant; he rather appeared as an opponent 
to him, and then in his entire education a greater influ- 
ence was exerted on him by ancient times than on Kant, who 
tore loose from it as much as possible. Besides Herder, 
though the younger, had already gained a literary reputation 
before Kant’s Critique had excited much attention, so that 
as an author he has seniority in his favor. But finally, and this 
is the main reason, Herder’s personality seemed much better 
adapted to be the first contemplated in this course of Lec- 
tures, because it is so multiform and interesting, whilst with 
Kant the system, separated from his personality, will more 
especially require our attention. I had some scruples, too, 
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about commencing with a system, that is with, something life- 
less, abstract. I wanted to lay a foundation of another kind 
first, and this Herder afforded. Strengthened and warmed 
by him, we may now approach the marble bust of the great 
thinker. 

In 1769 Herder wrote an essay on the ideal of a school, 
in which he agreed with Basedow in some things, and of 
course attacked others. Like Basedow he censured the ex- 
clusive prevalence of the Latin language in the schools and 
called it Papistic-Gothic. It was his principle, as well as that 
of the new pedagogical science in general, that in the ele- 
mentary instruction the child’s attention must first be direct- 
ed to what surrounds it, before the memory is burdened with 
names of things farther removed from it, and that therefore 
all instruction, if possible, must be in some way connected 
with life and the things surrounding the child. “It should 
be one of the principal objects of a teacher to give the boy 
living conceptions of all that he sees, speaks about and en- 
joys in order to place him in his world and to impress him 
for life with the enjoyment of the same.” 

But, however, much Herder agreed with Rousseau and 
Basedow in reference to that part of education merely human, 
and refering to the development of the consciousness of the 
world, he differed widely from them in reference to the awa- 
kening of the consciousness of God, in the principles of re- 
ligious education. In this respect he stood on the positive 
foundation and wanted to have nothing to do with the arts, 
by means of which the children were prepared to approach 
God and of the tender roundabout way, on which it was 
thought they ought to beled to heaven. In direct opposition 
to the untimely philanthropinising and reforming, he says: 
“Luther's Catechism must be thoroughly learned by heart 
and must remain forever. Explanations on it are a treas- 
ure of duties and of the knowledge of human nature. Base- 
dow may say what he pleases about the Jewish character of 
the ten commandments, they are a fine morality for chil- 
dren.” He also defends the use of Biblical accounts, only 
select portions of which he wants, however, to be used for the 
first stages of instruction. Herder is firmly convinced that 
good Biblical instruction produces high regard and a know- 
ledge of religion for life, and this he regards as the best 
means of creating a new Christian public. Just as Herder 
thought more deeply of religion than the realistic pedagogues 
of that age, so he also thought more profoundly of language 
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and philological studies. How could he who, so to speak, re- 

garded language and reason as the same, value philological 
studies lightly ; and though he opposed the excess of Latin, 
he estimated the study of the German very highly, and gave 
excellent hints for its improvement. Herder laid down his 
chief pedagogical principles later in the School addresses 
delivered at Weimar, which have been published under the 
name of “Sophron.” In them there is, here and there, an 
echo found yet of the ecclesiastical tone, which continually 
became less and less in the New School language. Thus 
Herder is not ashamed to designate the Schools, the workshops 
of the Holy Spirit. ‘Our ancestors,” he says, in one of 
these addresses, “called the Schools, workshops of the 
Spirit of God ;” an old-fashioned appellation, and it will 
perhaps appear strange that I repeat it in our day and do not 
rather speak of the temple of Apollo, of the Muses and 
Graces. The appellation, however, properly understood, 
expresses something so noble and indeed more truly and 
deeply than all those idol-expressions of the temple of Apol- 
lo, of the Muses and Graces can possibly do. 

According to Herder, all education is to aim at giving the 
man an inner power, an indwelling wisdom, a pure eye, a clear 
understanding, the Holy Spirit, without which all acquired 
knowledge and skill become idle apparatus or means of des- 
truction. ‘How beautifully,” he says, “does every trial of 
moral culture adorn the child and the youth!” Is there 
a more lovely brow and more beautiful eye than those, in 
which modesty and shame, uprightuness, confidence, humility 
and love, the Spirit of God, dwell? Is there a more beau- 
tiful charm of the gestures and limbs than when they are 
anointed and anointed daily, with pure innocence and mild 
complaisance, as it were with the oil of joy for beautiful ac- 
tivity ? The expression of the Hebrew youth in whom the 
Spirit of God dwelt from childhood, ‘How then can I do 
this great wickedness, and sin against God, the holy thing 
that isin me?’ has something so beautiful and powerful, 
that it alone is able to keep a youth who has this holy thing 
within him, who recognizes himself a temple of the Holy 
Spirit, from all that is s low, common and wicked. —_ 
All distinguished men had this noble feeling, which was the 
very thing that distinguished them from the common man, and 
preserved them from all that is base and low. He was their 
shield and buckler, their counsellor and guardian, their warn- 
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ing friend, their ruling genius, which impelled them to take 
the narrow way, and to press through the straight gate, in- 
stead of taking the broad road of wanton fancy and concu- 
piscence.” . . « “Spirit of God,” he exclaims, “return to 
our schools to lay a good foundation in the minds of the 
young, to form in them a firm and pure character, which can- 
not be led astray by wild immorality, bold impudence and 
saucy importunity, which now prevail in so many books.”’. 

“It is not good,” he says in another place, “to moralize 
much with youth i in religious instruction ; but it makes a liv- 
ing impression to explain the doctrines and the proofs clearly, 
and to support the rules of morality with reasons and exam- 
ples of common life, and of biblical and other anecdotes.” 
According to these principles he revised Luther’s Catechism, 
which he preferred before the new-fashioned Catechisms, 
which moralized and reasoned much. “Of the twenty or 
thirty catechisms,” he writes toa colleague, “which I had before 
me, I have used much, but I could not make one, the basis, 
because in the most a too unnatural, compounded, theological 
language prevailed, and in the rest the most shameful reck- 
lessness.” Finally, Herder was also active in the arrange- 
ment of a Seminary for teachers in Weimar, and it will most 
likely not be without interest for our times, in which so much 
is said about public schools, and reforms in them, to hear the 
views of a man whom probably no one has ever numbered 
among the blockheads. 

“The object of a Seminary is not to give young persons, 
who want to prepare themselves to become country school 
teachers, a useless kind of enlightenment, with which they 
will think themselves overwise, and with which they will 
sooner be of disadvantage than benefit to their future pupils ; 
for too much clearness and argument spread carelessly among 
ranks of society, in which they do not belong, promotes 
neither the welfare of the State, nor the happiness of the 
individual, but chiefly not of the private life of the poorer 
class. Still less is its object to procure young persons a com- 
fortable living, ete. It is rather its only object, far from all 
the ostentation and pedagogical playthings of our age, to give 
young persons, who devote themselves to the profession of 
teaching, a convenient opportunity of learning from instruc- 
tion and personal application, what is necessary and really 
useful for their future calling; for the best ability of a teach- 
er is only acquired by method and exercise. 
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Herder, the great proclaimer of Humanity, was far re- 
moved from all the effeminateness of the so-called Philanthro- 
pinism. School discipline he regarded as a necessary require- 
ment of a good school. A great number cannot exist togeth- 


‘ er without order, without a strict arrangement and regulation, 


“A School which has much discipline, many and strict 
exercises in good, and all kinds of good, to whieh children are 
to be trained, that is a good school. A Gymnasium which 
daily becomes a wrestling place, both in virtues and abilities 
for noble young souls, which wrestle and practice diligently 
and with emulation, only that is a true and a good Gymnasium, 
Where there is not this discipline, this good exercise in 
science and morals, there is a dead sea, though in and around 
it dwelt all the Muses,’’* 


ARTICLE III. 


THE IMPERISHABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY, DEDUCED 
FROM ITS HOLD UPON THE PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
OUR NATURE. 


By Samvet Sprecuer, D.D., President of Wittenberg College, 
Springtield, O, 


Tue stability and prevalence of Christianity rest upon a 
mental necessity. All kinds of necessity are grounds of 
certainty. There is an absolute necessity, and when it is 
apprehended there is an absolute certainty of knowledge. It 
is dep2ndent upon no power. No man can conceive it to be 
possible, even for Omnipotence to change it. There is a phys- 
ical necessity, and when it is cognized, there is certainty of 
knowledge, within the range of nature. Nature has no al- 


*This article and that on Fichte, contained in the last number of the 
Evangelical Review, form a part of the sketches of Philosophers and 
Eminent Literary men of Germany in their relation to Christianity, by 
one most able to discuss the subject. The list embraces also sketches 
of Schleiermacher, Goethe, Schiller, Gellert, Schelling, Kant, Hegel 
and others. We believe the translation of the whole series, published 
in a volume, would be an acceptable contribution to the literature of the 
Church.—Epitor. 
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ternative to its action; it can no more change or originate 
any thing new than it could purchase itself. Its inward ef- 
ficiency necessitates its processes, and the knowledge of this 
efficiency makes us certain of the processes. Its events are 
as sure as its doings; and will be everywhere and evermore 
the same, except as they are modified or suspended by a 
supernatural efficiency. And there are mental necessities, 
the cognition of which gives certainty of knowledge. Cer- 
tain occasions of mental action being given, the effects are ne- 
cessary and certain. No man, for instance, can doubt, that 
perceptions, thought, emotion will always be the result of 
the reciprocal action of mind and matter. 

In some cases we can apprehend the law of mental action, 
and then we have speculative principles; principles which 
determine, as far as they go, all our knowledge, and afford a 
light for the satisfactory exposition of all the facts of con- 
sciousness. But some of these intellectual necessities have 
never been, perhaps, never can be apprehended; yet they 
exist, and though they do not give science, they do notwith- 
standing produce certain beliefs which are as invariable, as 
are the results of the clearest demonstration. Could we trace 
back these beliefs, we know, we would find their roots, in 
some mental necessity; for we know that, though all know- 
ledge begins in experience, it does not end there; but leads 
us to the cognition of a mental constitution lying back of ex- 
perience and making it possible for it to be. Chronologically, 
experience is first, but logically, an intellectual constitution 
must have been prior to it and conditional forit. Hence 
these mental necessities produce their effects as well before 
as after; when they are and when they are not, when they 
can and when they cannot be apprehended. For we know of 
those, that can be apprehended, that they condition and de- 
termine all intellectual phenomena in minds, which do not 
cognize them, as well as, in those which do. The only dif- 
ference is that in the one case, the effect is knowledge, in the 
other belief; in the one a practical impression of the reality 
of things; in the other a scientific exposition of things; in 
the one practical, in the other speculative principles. When- 
ever impressions are made upon the mind, leading to mental 
action, these practical principles are as invariably determina- 
tive of the result as speculative principles; the effects of in- 
tellectual necessities. not being, as we have seen, in every 
case, dependent upon our own apprehension of them. When- 
ever the mind comes in contact with appropriate objects, im- 
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pressions of reality will thus be produced, which cannot be 
eradicated or overborne by any merely speculative pro- 
cess. 

Hence we know something to be imperishable. Though 
we cannot demonstrate their indestructibility, we are suffi- 
ciently convinced of their durability; we feel that they will 
be evermore. Though the future be dark, and in regard to 
most things, we know not, what a day may bring forth ; yet it 
is not all uncertain. While its isolated facts and individual 
events are known only to the Omniscent eye, there are some 
well ascertained principles of human thought and action; 
practical principles which will, in the midst of the mutations 
of all other things, remain the same and which will exert a 
controlling influence, in the future, as they have done, in the 
past. There is a logic of life, around the principles of which 
all satisfactory and effective thinking of men, on all questions 
of greatest interest to them, as moral and spiritual beings, in 
all conditions and circumstances, will be found, at last, to 
have revolved ; a logic, the principles of which must be as- 
sumed without a speculative apprehension of their grounds, 
in intellectual necessity; but whose conclusions will be con- 
stantly verified by experience ; a logic, in which from prem- 
ises, In present possession, conclusions may be infallibly 
drawn, in regard to some things, in all time to come. Suc- 
cess or failure, happiness or misery, are constantly and truly 
predicted, and necessarily result, according as men adopt or 
reject, obey or resist these principles. They will remain, 
whatever may be the fate of men. Principles live, and men 
die. Though inexplicable they are known to be comprehen- 
sive, and though assumed, they are invariable. No experi- 
ence in life is possible without them; and all experience 
whether joyful or painful, must be made under their control. 
No matter how numerous the experiments of man, they will 
find, as the last result of their conduct, in weal or woe, that 
they must assume their existence, and that early recognition 
of them, and immediate obedience to them, would have saved 
for them a life-time of wearisome search, and procured 
for them the greatest possible satisfaction of mind and 
heart. 

Among these practical principles are some which always 
come into play, whenever the Bible comes in contact with 
the human mind, and which, in the absence of all possible 
demonstration, and in spite of all speculative processes, give 
it an imperishable dominion and an unyielding hold upon the 
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human mind. There may be no possibility of demonstrating 
the truths revealed in the Gospel, or. of discovering the falla- 
cy of the speculative reasonings which may be raised against 
their reality. Yet, men will find that they must receive 
them or they cannot think satisfactorily on any of the sub- 
jects, most closely connected with their rational nature and 
their spiritual well-being. They will be perpetually driven 
to neglect tlieir personal interest in these great subjects or 
to attempt the impossibility of ignoring some practical prin- 
ciple of their minds, until they receive these truths. All 
satisfactory philosophy, no matter how vast its range or com- 
prehensive its attainments, must, at last, terminate, just 
where revealed religion begins; it must receive its exhibi- 
tion of the spiritual relations and destinies of men, 
and admit the evidences of its divine origin, and the reality 
of its manifestations, or reject those practical principles of 
the mind, which, in all other cases of the kind, govern the 
belief and determine the action of the mind. If it would 
gain principles, by which it may comprehend the universe, 
in its origination and destiny and expound the meaning and 
end of human existence, amid all the “ills to which flesh is 
heir,” with satisfaction and hope, it must find them in Chris- 
tianity. 

We propose to elucidate this truth; to show that Christi- 
anity lays hold upon these practical principles of our nature 
with so firm a grasp, that the human thind cannot be indiffer- 
ent to its power to affect it, nor entirely free itself from its 
impressions, except by the suspension of all practical spirit- 
ual activity or the sacrifice of all satisfactory spiritual think- 
ing; that it must sacrifice some of its practical principles 
and all of its peace; or admit its reality and yield to its 
claims. 

In consequence of these practical principles, we have im- 
pressions in consciousness of the reality of objects, independ- 
ently of any process of the understanding in reasoning. 
We are so constituted that, whenever any representation is 
made to a capacity of the mind, there is a phenomenon or 
appearance in consciousness, accompanied by the belief of 
the valid being of the object so represented. Our faculties 
are not infallible and illusions may occur, false impressions 
may be received, and these may be dissipated, but this will 
be done by showing that there has been some antinomy of 
intellectual faculties, or an absence of some of the necessary 
conditions of their action; and further than this, reasoning 
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ean not go. The belief of the reality of any faculty, wheth- 
er of the sense, the understanding or the reason, cannot be 
wholly eradicated from the mind. Men may neglect the 
means by which the impression is made or they may, by ne- 
giect, fail to realize the force of it, but they cannot destroy 
the belief of the reality of its object, while it has the atten- 
tion of the mind. ‘All things will double one against anoth- 
er, and God hath made nothing imperfect.” There is an in- 
ner and an outer world, “the I and the not I,” and the ac- 
tion and reaction of these produce appearances, in conscious- 
ness, together with the belief of the reality, or valid being 
of those objects, whose mode of becoming known to us they 
use. Representations are thus made in consciousness from 
within and from without, from ourselves and from objects 
other than ourselves. 

Thus there are in consciousness the phenomena of the 
qualities of an external world and of the operations of an 
internal world, and accompanying these, is the belief of the 
valid being of those qualities and of those operations, and 
of their being connected ; the former in a common ground 
in the outer, and the latter, in a common ground in the inner 
world ; the belief of the reality of constant substance, in 
which external qualities inhere, and producing cause to 
which external effects adhere ; of a permanent source of the 
internal operations; of real mental beingand of a real nature 
of things ; of the reality of mind and of matter. 

There are also thus produced,in consciousness, moral phenom- 
ena ; the idea of right, of moral law, of a will in liberty, of 
praiseworthiness and blameworthiness, the feeling of obliga- 
tion and of responsibility, ofapprobation and disapprobation, 
of complacency in virtue and reprobation of vice, together 
with the belief of the reality of moral being and moral 
relations, of an interior and an exterior moral world, the 
belief, that we, and beings like ourselves, though connected 
with nature, are not of it, but distinct from it, that our 
proper self is supernatural, not bound in the chain of cause 
and effect, which holds and controls all the operations of na- 
ture ; but that we are free agents, spirits, capable of origina- 
ting action from ourselves, in contravention of nature’s im- 
pulses and appetites ; that we are bound by an ultimate rule 
of right, grounded in spiritual worthiness, that the excellency 
and integrity of the spirit must not be bartered for any 
animal gratification or given up for any consideration what- 
ever. 
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There are also thus produced, in the common conscious- 
ness, what may be called religious phenomena; the cognition 
of the supernatural and the superhuman, of Deity, of a 
personal Creator, who is in the world but not of it, who com- 
prehends it in its beginning and end, and yet is distinct from 
it; the idea of the soul and of immortality, and the feeling 
of worship and accountability, accompanied by the belief of 
the valid being of these spiritual objects. 

But the mind has been affected, not only by nature but by 
that which we believe to be above nature, by a supernatural 
world. Representations have not only been made in con- 
sciousness from within and from without, but also from above ; 
by Christianity through the Sacred Scriptures. 

In consequence of these representations, there are in the 
consciousness of those to whom they have been made, what 
might be called Christian phenomena, the ideas and feelings 
of personal accountability to a personal Judge; of sin, de- 
pravity, guilt, redemption, pardon, peace, joy, hope, love. 
The Bible begins with a representation of the creation, of 
man’s primitive state and nature, and of his fall; and 
throughout the Old Testament, in various ways, impresses 
the attentive mind with the idea of sin and guilt, with the 
obligation and beauty of holiness, with the necessity and the 
hope of redemption and regeneration ; and in the New Tes- 
tament reveals, by descriptions of the life, teachings and 
death of Jesus, God manifest in the flesh, the real perfec- 
tions of the Deity and the original perfections of Humanity, 
and the reconciliation of the Holy God and sinful man, 
through Christ. We know enough of the power of the 
Gospel, to conclude, that were there no special hindrances in 
the way; hindrances which are peculiar to this case, the 
effects of these representations would be as certain, as inva- 
riable and as decided, as in the case of those of the natural 
world ; that the Christian phenomena would be always pro- 
duced in consciousness together with the belief of the valid 
being of the things so represented. If there were special 
hindrances preventing the attention of the mind to im- 
pressions of the external world, there would be few distinct 
phenomena in the natural consciousness, and little conscious 
faith in the real existence of an external world. We can 
conceive of the possible case of a man’s natural sense being 
so stupified, or of his mind being so absorbed by inner ob- 
jects, that he would receive no impressions of the reality of 
an outer world. There are indeed actual cases of men, being 
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so shut up within themselves, so listless and idle, that they 
have comparatively few and faint impressions of the real 
nature of thingsaround them. In no case is there the clear 
perception in consciousness or the full belief of the reality of 
the object perceived without the attention of the mind, without 
the operation of a distinguishing faculty. A clock may 
strike every hour of the day, in the presence of a man deep- 
ly absorbed in study, and through every other condition of a 
clear perception of sound and the belief of its reality is pre- 
sent, yet for the want of the attention of the mind, the im- 
pression entirely fails of this effect. And so moral depravi- 
ty may stupify the spiritual sense, harden the religious sus- 
ceptibility, and hinder the attention of men to the represen- 
tations of spiritual realities; and thus their impressions may 
be comparatively faint. As there is a great difference be- 
tween the degrees of the conscious apprehension of natural 
things, in different men; so it is manifest there must be a 
great difference, in the first instance, perhaps during the 
whole of the present life, between the degrees of the vivid- 
ness of appearances in consciousness and the strength of be- 
lief in the valid being of the objects represented, in these 
two cases; for men have no natural dislike of natural reali- 
ties, while there is abundant evidence, that they are alienat- 
ed from God and have a repugnance to spiritual things. The 
Apostle is manifestly right when he ascribes the stupidity of 
men in regard to natural religion, not tothe want of any 
natural faculty for the supernatural or to any want of evi- 
dences of the existence of God, but to the moral depravity 
of men. “Because that which may be known of God, is 
manifested in them, for God hath shown it unto them; for 
the invisible things of him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead ; so that they are with- 
out excuse.” And Jesus recognized this fact as a hinderance 
to the Gospel. ‘He that is of God heareth my words; ye 
therefore hear them not, because ye are not of God.” We 
have a spiritual eye or sense, as well as a natural eye or sense; 
but, in the former case a blindness and a stupidity has mani- 
festly been superinduced, which has not happened in the 
sume degree to the latter, and hence, “the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the spirit, for they are spiritually 
discerned.”” But much as men neglect the representations 
of the Bible; compared with the attention which they give to 
Vou. XIIT. No. 52. 67 
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nature, it does produce great impressions upon all who have 
come within the reach of its influence. The objects, which it 
represents, are so suited to the natural and real wants of men, 
that they can no more be entirely indifferent to them, than 
they can be to the light which they see, or the air which they 
breathe. These representations are penetrative; “for the 
word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of the 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” It, no 
doubt, produces, the Christian phenomena more or less, to- 
gether with the belief of the reality of their objects in the 
minds of all, with-whom it comes in contact. The object of 
the Bible is to produce faith; and God says, ‘““My word shall 
not return unto me void; but it shall accomplish that where- 
unto I sent it.” The belief is real, but itis not always saving 
faith. It isan awful test, like the sun of heaven, if it be not 
properly received it may blind the eye, like the forces of na- 
ture, resisted, it may destroy. “If your Gospel be hid,” 
says the Apostle, “it is hid to them that are lost, in whom 
the God of this world hath blinded the eyes of them that be- 
lieve not, lest they might behold the light of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.”” It does make impressions, 
whether they be saving or otherwise depends upon the volun- 
tary choice of him upon whom the impression is made. It 
must make some conscious impression of the reality of the , 
objects which it represents or the consequences of the accep- 
tance or the rejection of its requirements could not be so 
great as the Apostle thinks; for his Janguage in regard to 
his own preaching of it is: ‘Thanks be to God who always 
maketh us to triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest the 
savor of his knowledge by us, in every place; for we are 
unto God, a sweet savor of Christ, in them that are saved, 
and in them that perish ; to the one a savor of life unto life, 
and to the other a savor of death unto death.” That im- 
pressions more or less deep and a belief more or less con- 
scious, is produced in the minds of all whose attention has 
been at all given to the Bible, is manifest, to all who have 
closely observed the conduct, in hours of trial and danger, of 
even the most reckless of men; impressions that are indeli- 
ble and will always be the basis of the happiness or misery, 
of the subjects of them, in reference to the moral govern- 
ment of God. ‘This is evident also from the fact that, its ef- 
ficacy has been experienced by thousands of obedient sub- 
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jects. The Apostle says, “But we all, with open face behold- 
ing as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of the 
Lord.” In the attentive subject of its representations, the 
Bible produces the phenomena of conviction of sin, and the 
sense of forgiveness, the evidences of spiritual renewal and 
the hope of everlasting glory, together with a faith in the 
reality of the objects of these phenomena, which is well de- 
fined as, “the evidence of things not seen and the substance 
of things hoped for.”” He experiences communion with God; 
“having been justified by faith, we have peace with God and 
access unto him through that grace wherein, we stand.” 
He realizes through the instrumentality of the Bible the ful- 
filment of the promise, of the Saviour that He would come 
with the Father and take up his abode with him, and of the 
Apostle’s declaration: ‘Ye are the temple of the living God,” 
as God hath said, “I will dwell in them and walk in them, 
and I will be their God, and they shall be my people.” It 
effects an actual and conscious communion with God; Christ 
is said to “dwell in our hearts by faith.” Just as the con- 
tact of the outer world produces the appearance of its quali- 
ties, in consciousness together with such a practical belief of 
its valid being, that it may be said to dwell in us, to fill our 
capacities with its qualities, so the contact of Christ with the 
soul, by means of the representatives of his word, produces 
in us a consciousness of his excellencies, with such a lively 
faith in the reality of his person, that he may be said to 
dwell in us, to fill our soul with his glorious attributes. The 
natural sense is improved by use; so is the spiritual. ‘To 
him that hath shall be given, that he may have more abund- 
antly; but from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” This must be true everywhere, and 
now, if men would generally use the capacity which they 
have for spiritual things, and would follow the dictates of 
consviousness, in the moral and religious impression which 
even nature makes upon them; if they would do the will of 
God only so far as the “law is written upon their hearts, 
would they not be likely generally to realize the truth of the 
Saviour’s declaration, “If any man will do the will of my 
Father in Heaven, he shall know of this doctrine whether it 
be of God.” The validity of the impressions made by the 
Bible according to him, is to be determined and can be de- 
termined, in the same way in which, our belief in the reality 
of the objects of natural consciousness is determined, name- 
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ly by the practical principles, of our nature. Speculative 
proof may not be possible, and it is not necessary in either 
case; certainly. not in one more than in the other. It is not 
by the state of our ideas, but by the state of our affections, 
that we become fully capacitated to receive the impressions 
and the faith of the Gospel. ‘Ye have received not the 
spirit which is of the world, but the spirit which is of God, 
that ye might know the things that are fully given us of 
him.”” If men were as full of love for the holy realities of 
the spiritual world, as they are of the love of visible objects, 
they would receive from the representations of the Bible, as 
clear and lively appreheusions of them, and as unwavering 
and indestructible a belief of their valid being. This is the 
only condition that the Apostle presents: “That ye, being 
rooted and grounded in loye, might be able to comprehend 
with all saints, what is the height and depth and length and 
breadth, and know the love of Christ which passeth all 
knowledge (all speculative knowledge) and be filled with ell 
the fulness of God.’ The consciousness of the Christian 
phenomena and the belief of them can thus, we see, be pro- 
duced not by the speculative but by the practical principles 
of our nature. This result follows from a careful and af- 
fectionate attention of the mind, either to visible things, or 
to spiritual things. Who would wonder that a man, who 
(were it possible) had been entirely removed from impres- 
sions of the sense, might be engaged, in vain, in speculative 
attempts to receive, in consciousness, the phenomena and the 
belief of the reality of the properties of an external world. 
And shall it be a matter of wonder and a reason for doubting 
the efficacy of the Scriptures to produce in human conscious- 
ness the Christian phenomena, and faith in the valid being 
of their objects, that men, who do not apply their spiritual 
capacities to the Bible, but spend their lives either in entire 
neglect of religious interests, or study them only speculative- 
ly, do not experience it? Those, wholove the Bible and who 
study and practice its precepts, believe as firmly in the real- 
ity of the spiritual objects which it represents, as they do in 
the valid being of the material world. 

Now the belief, which accompanies the phenomena of na- 
tural consciousness, is indestructible. [lusions may occur ; 
but notwithstanding this liability to obscure and even decep- 
tive appearances in consciousness, we never lose our faith in 
the valid being of the objective world. By certain apparent 
demonstrations the conclusion may be brought out, that it 
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does not exist, and that if it did, we could not know it, and 
yet such isthe force of the practical principles of our na- 
ture, that the philosopher himself, who has led us by a spec- 
ulative process to this conclusion, admits that practically and 
actually this belief remains in the mind, and that the mind 
can never free itself from it. In the same way the belief of 
the realities of the objects of the Christian consciousness is 
imperishable, notwithstanding our liability to religious delu- 
sion, and against all reasoning to the contrary, it remains; 
we may forget, but we cannot destroy it. 

These beliefs must be the same in kind, however much 
they may differ in degree ; and they must be equally indes- 
tructible, because, in the first place, they are produced in the 
same way. All knowledge bezins in experience, or by some 
phenomena or appearance in consciousness. There could be 
no consciousness without some contact of the “‘me and the 
not me” ; or without something to awaken or arouse the 
mind to action; and whenever this occurs, there is a phe- 
nomenon in consciousness ; together with the intuitive belief 
of the reality of the object, which impresses us, and of the 
mind which is thus impressed. These convictions of subjec- 
tive and objective validity, of the valid being of certain 
capacities within us and of certain things exterior to us, are 
produced by nature and the Bible in the same way, viz: 
by representations to the mind ; the one is ordinary, the other 
extraordinary, but they are not opposed to each other ; 
they do not differ in kind, but only in degree of effect. The 
Jatter is only in addition to the former ; and, from moral 
hinderances oftener fails to arouse the attention of the mind ; 
and from the greatness of the objects which it represents, 
oftener fails to produce adequate phenomena in the conscious- 
ness. But the modes of representation are similar and the 
resulting conviction of the reality of their respective objects, 
is as certain in the one case as in the other, whenever moral 
hinderances are absent and the attention is gained. What is 
the external world ? It does not come into consciousness ; 
a perceptive is not intuitive with the thing perceived, a 
thought with the object of thought, nor an idea with the pro- 
cess of which itis the exposition. All we know of the exter- 
nal world, is, that it is something which has power to affect 
the mind in such a way as to lead to mental operations which 
result in certain appearances in consciousness, and the con- 
viction of the reality of the mind perceiving, thinking or 
comprehending, and of things so perceived, thought or com- 
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prehended. It is something which can reach, impress 
and arouse our mental faculties. What is the inner world ? 
It does not come into consciousness ; all which we know of 
it is, that it is the source of the operations which in connec- 
tion with the contact given from without, produce phenomena 
in consciousness, while it does not itself appear. What is 
the spiritual world? It does not come into consciousness ; 
and all that we know of it is, that it is something which by 
means of the Bible makes certain representations to our 
minds, which result in the phenomena of the Christian con- 
sciousness, and the belief of the reality of their objects. 
The Bible is God’s work and God’s instrumentality as fully 
as the material world. Like nature it is a symbol of invisi- 
ble things. It is not science nor is it poetry, but a symbol 
of spiritual things, a representation of spiritual realities. If 
there be science and poetry in the Bible, it is only in the 
same sense that there are science and poetry in nature. 
Like nature it is only the occasion of science and poetry. 
Its language, in the strict sense is neither literal nor figura- 
tive; neither addressed in any of its forms of expression to 
the understanding alone, nor to the imagination alone, but to 
the soul, by at once impressing all the faculties and suscepti- 
bilities of the mind. Its forms of literal words or figures of 
speech are employed not simply to express and adorn truth ; 
but to areuse the mind to spiritual action, to bring the soul 
in contact with spiritual realities. It is an instrumentality, 
in which God employs human words and human actions, the 
forms and laws of nature and of humanity, the history of a 
chosen people, and extraordinary institutions and ceremonies 
which he instituted among them ; the history of a life, in 
which could be seen the real perfections of Deity and of the 
true perfections of humanity ; the description of a death, in 
which could be seen the fullest illustration of Divine wisdom 
and justice and love; and the exhibition of salvation by 
words and significant institutions as to produce in the mind a 
consciousness of spiritual realities, which could not, or would 
not have been produced, by the ordinary mode of represen- 
tation or by the material world alone. Weare made in the 
image of God; here we have capacities for the spiritual, the 
supernatural world. These capacities are reached by the 
representations of the Bible, and the result is the cognition 
of spiritual objects, and the belief of the reality of them. 
The method is fundamentally the same, with that of the 
material world; both presuppose appropriate faculties, and 
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both consist in making suggestions to the mind and arousing 
it to action. 

Again, the belief of the natural, and of the Christian con- 
sciousness, rests on the same grounds. How do we become 
assured that appearances in natural consciousness are not 
deceptive? Not by comparing the phenomenon with the 
object, for that would be impossible ; and if it were possible, 
it would be absurd, because if we could get the object itself to 
be compared, there would be no longer any need of the 
comparison. The notion that we are more sure that we know 
material things better than we do spiritual, because they are 
so tangible or near to us, is a debusion. There are no more 
in consciousness and no nearer to us than spiritual objects. 
All we can do or ever attempt, is to examine whether we may 
not have mistaken the action of one faculty for that of 
another ; or to appeal to the consciousness of another name, 
and this can be done with as much facility, in the one case 
as in the other. If 1 suspect that I have mistaken a more 
seeming for a real preception, I can examine whether my 
preceptive capacity was affected by an operation of the fancy 
or by that of a real distinguishing faculty. And so if I 
suspect that I have mistaken a superstitious notion for a real 
religious idea, I can examine whether my religious suscepti- 
bility was affected through reason and conscience, or by 
means of the imagination. Or if, in a case of natural con- 
sciousness, I can appeal to the common consciousness of all 
those who have had similar experience ; I can also in a 
case of Christian consciousness appeal to thousands of 
Christians. We admit that as there are moral hinderances in 
the way of the development of Christian consciousness, it is 
not as common even in Christian countries and in Christian 
professors as the natural consciousness ; but the appeal to it, 
as a criterion, can be made with sufficient facility on all 
questions involving the great fundamental Christian phenom- 
ena. I find in a German Periodical an extract from a late 
work of Dr. Kahnis, which is in point here. “If Christianity 
be, in its nature, a saving communion with God through 
Jesus Christ, then does its claim rest not only upon the 
truth of its idea ; butalso on the consciousness of individuals 
who are reconciled to God. Every true Christian is a child 
of God; who knows himself to be in a communion of recon- 
ciliation, of a new life, of a striving after perfection, which 
rests not upon feelings which come and go, but upon Divine 
powers and realities. The Christian knows what he is from 
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himself, and what he has become through God, and is secur- 
ed, by the never ending conflict between these two powers, 
against the danger of an apotheosis of the living powers of 
his own human nature. It is true, that an unbelieving criti- 
cism has always answered to this, that every man finds his 
satisfaction, within the bounds of his religion. It can only be 
said, at last, the Christian believes himself to be in communion 
with God. Whether this communion holds also on the part of 
God, is another question. In truth, to outsiders, there can 
no proof be given than, ‘‘Come and see!’’ The Apostolic 
age had the evidence of the spirit and of power. Instead of 
this, we know the world of effects which Christianity has pro- 
duced in eighteen hundred years. For many hundreds of years, 
thousands upon thousands of all races, ranks, nations, idio- 
syneracies, and degress of culture have, in good and in 
evil days, borne testimony to the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding. The man, who occupies a general religious 
standpoint, will find much, in the religious books of the 
Hindoos, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Moham- 
edans, which is true and refreshing; out of them, as they are, 
he will not be edified. But in Genesis, there flows a foun- 
tain of primitive life, which precisely, in this madly excited, 
artificial, perishing time, is a real life-battle to all who have 
any remaining longing for the Divine origin of humanity. 
In the Psalms, the pious of all ages have found the most 
profound expressions of their inner experience. Not only to 
all Christians, but to all men, in whom there is any remain- 
ing notion of the image of God in us, the words of Christ 
in the Gospels would seem to say, ‘“T'ake off thy shoes for the 
ground whereon thou standest is holy.” What streams of 
living water have the Gospels and Epistles which, during so 
many hundreds of years, have been read and expounded in 
the Christian congregations, like “the rod of God,” struck 
out of the rock of the human heart! There breathes in the 
sermons, liturgies and hymns of every century, one and the 
same spirit. Whatever was edifying, said by Augustine 
in the ancient Church, by Bernard in the Middle Age, 
by Luther in the Reformation period, still quickens us, like 
the song of the birds which, in early Spring, come from the 
more genial South. Out of the features of the personalities 
of every century, there looks out upon us a common spirit, 
a family spirit of which Jesus Christ is the arche-type. 
Against this world of witnesses must those oppose themselves, 
who would declare the life-experience of the individual 
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Christian to be an illusion. But he who, from that which he 
has experienced, calls Christ his life, needs no proof of the 
truth of the life of Jesus. The Christ in us, is security for 
the Christ before us, for us, over us. ‘This living, saving 
communion of man with God through Christ, in the Holy 
Spirit, is the wonderful ring, in which the nature and truth of 
Christianity lie. Not upon the inspiration and authority of 
the Scriptures, not upon dogmatic ideas, not upon the 
mediation of science; but upon the life-part of his real 
communion with God through Christ, the true Christian bases 
his Christianity. And as it is thus the immovable ground 
of the truth of Christianity, it is evident that the nature of 
Christianity lies in it. 

The beliefs of the natural and of the Christian conscious- 
ness bear the same relation to all speculative arguments 
against the validity of their objects. Objections, in both in- 
stances, are derived from the same source and are overborne 
in the same practical way. The reader will have learned 
from the history of Philosophy, with what appearance of 
demonstration the reality of both the outer qualities and the 
inner operations, both the subjective and the objective, in our 
perceptions, has been denied. The materialist taking his 
position upon the fact, that the impression upon the organs of 
sense is material, as far as it can be traced, draws the con- 
clusion, that it continues to be such, in the completed percep- 
tion, and consequently, that there is no mental operation 
in mind. The Berklean, taking his position upon the fact that 
all sensation is in the mind, declares that, “the existence of 
a body out of a mind, perceiving it, is not only impossible, 
and a contradiction in terms, but were it possible and even 
real, it were impossible that the mind should ever know it.” 
The Fichtean, assuming the ego or the J, as that which we 
know certainly, demonstrates that what appears to be ex- 
ternal to the mind, or the not I, is only the mind objectifying 
the limits of its own operations, and thus leads us to the 
system of Egotistic idealism. The Hegelian, beginning 
with thought as the known, shows that what appears to be 
exterior to thought is only the reflection of its own process- 
es according to inherent convictions of its evolution, and 
thus ends in absolute idealism. But whenever, the practical 
principles of our nature are called into action, the mind rais- 
es an unceasing protest against these conclusions, and causes 
us to believe in the reality of an inner and an outer world ; 
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these things are felt to be practically real and true, even if 
they were ~ speculatively proved to be false and deceptive. 
And so the consistent disciple of the sensational school of 
philosophy, in following out the doctrine, that there is noth- 
ing in the intellect, which was not first in the sense, and find- 
ing that power was not an object of perception, that sub- 
stance and cause cannot be obtained from any analysis of the 
contents of the sense, denies the validity of substance and 
cause, declares that the notion of any efficiency in what is 
called the cause to produce its consequent as the effect, is a 
delusion, that the external world consists solely of phenome- 
na, with juxta-position in space and succession in time, but 
without any inherence in substance, or adherence to cause, 
that mind is only a coacervation and succession of ideas, with 
no connection, no common ground or constant source. But 
no matter how legitimate might appear the argument which 
led us to this conclusion, we could never be satisfied with our 
philosophy, for the practical principles of our nature would 
so constantly and irresistibly give phenomena, from within 
and from without, to be connected in thought, and the notion 
of substance and cause would so inevitably be employed, as 
the only possible regulative of all our thinking, that we 
would be obliged practically to treat them as real, and we 
would, in general, have no satisfactory thinking, no rest in 
our thoughts, until we admitted their valid being. Even 
when unconscious of its own laws the mind cannot ignore 
them, and consequently whenever any practical interest is 
involved, it wiil receive the testimony of consciousness, and 
accept results, the rational ground of which, it cannot or 
does not see, and which may seem to be ignored by specula- 
tive reasoning. 

The necessitarian, taking his stand upon the conditional 
connections of the understanding, brings out, in clear dem- 
onstration, the conclusion that all things are bound in the 
chains of either a material or an intellectual necessity, and 
that consequently, all ideassof freedom and responsibility of 
right and obligation, all distinctions of holiness and sin, of 
virtue and vice, are a delusion; and that all the phenomena 
of moral feeling and action are the mere result of habit and 
education. But the practical laws of our being are too 
strong for our speculative powers. When practical interests 
are involved, men have no resting place for their thinking, 
no satisfactory conclusions, until they admit moral intuitions, 
assume, as unquestionable principles, the light of conscience 
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and the ultimate rule of right. No matter how much false 
reasoning may do toignore, and sinful desires to suppress, 
these moral impulses, yet will men be obliged particularly to 
recognize their freedom and responsibility. However much 
conscience may be suppressed, men are practically obliged to 
feel, that it is the ruling principle of their being, that it is the 
rightful governer of it, that it ought to reign, and that, at 
last, all other things will be subjected to it, in the way of 
either reward or punishment. 

The same thing holds in regard to the facts of spiritual 
being ; God, the soul, and immortality. The Atheist, follow- 


ing out a little further the demonstration of the materialist, 


comes to the conclusion, that there is nothing supernatural, 
no God. The Pantheist, following in the footsteps of the 
logical understanding, finds neither end nor beginning of the 
process, and according as he follows the ideal or the phenom- 
enal process, fixes his attention upon the inner or the outer 
world, he ends in a material or ideal pantheism. Thus he 
denies all personality to the Deity, and explains the phenom- 
ena of religion as the results of human ignorance, as super- 
stitious ideas, the results of the blind imagination or the 
stupid fears of ignorant men. But the facts of religion lie 
so near to the practical principles of our nature, they so con- 
stantly press themselves upon the consciousness that men 
cannot, generally, or for a long time, be atheists. Nor can 
the mind be practically satisfied with that idealism which, 
while it admits that the religious ideas are not the result of 
ignorance, but of the conaitional evolution of thought, the 
production not of an unenlightened imagination, nor of ig- 
norant fears, but of the necessities of thought, and of the 
highest laws and of the fullest development of thinking, 
notwithstanding, regards them as purely subjective, as only 
the regulatives of thought, the necessary order of our 
thoughts, without any objective reality corresponding to 
them. Amid their spiritual wants and the ever-recurring 
life questions, in the course of their inner and outer life, men 
can, practically, no more be satisfied with an ideal, than with 
a material pantheism. Having the faculty of design them- 
selves, they will recognize design in the world around them, 
being persons themselves, they will believe the Deity to be a 
person. They can neither deify the soul nor deny its exist- 
ence. No mind in the circumstances of humanity, can be 
always without belief in the reality of God, the soul and im- 
mortality, and yet be satisfied in life aud happy in death. 
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In like manner the phenomena of Christian consciousness 
have been called in question. Rationalism admits the objec- 
tive validity of the religious ideas, which have just been 
mentioned, but regards them as sufficient, and as it considers 
them to be the production of unaided reason, concludes that 
reason is a sufficient guide in our religious life. Rationalists 
endeavor to satisfy themselves with what they deem the dic- 
tates of unassisted reason, and forgetting their indebtedness 
to the Bible for the very education, by which the ideas of 
the reason were developed, for the very influence, under which 
they have been enabled to prove the being of God, of the 
soul, and of immortality, to cognize the evidences of these 
great truths and to build their system of rationalism, imag-’ 
ine themselves independendent of it, and reject the great 
scheme of redemption and salvation which it reveals. But 
men can only regard the truths thus demonstrated (and as 
the rationalists supposes discovered) by reason, as suflicient, 
while they live in the sphere of intellectual speculation. 
When they come in contact with the facts of real life, give 
their attention to our character, condition and work in this 
world sufficiently to come under the influence of the practi- 
val principles of their nature, they will find that other truths 
are demanded, for the satisfaction of their rational, moral and 
sentient capacities. When personal and practical interests 
raise the questions, what is my moral character and condition, 
and what relation do I bear to God and his government ? 
Whence am I, and what will be my destiny in eternity ? 
What is the meaning of this world of sin, and what is the 
great end of life, and how can it be attained? These ques- 
tions reason can never satisfactorily answer. It is only by 
the plan of salvation, revealed in the Bible, that a spiritual 
world, into which sin has entered, can be comprehended in 
its beginning and end. And especially when men are brought 
to deal practically with the reality and consequences of sin, 
in their own persons, facts which rationalism itself admits, 
and which the practical principles of our nature will, in no 
case, entirely fail to force upon the consciousness; when 
they are made to ask, for seme solid ground for the hope of 
the forgiveness of sin, the justification of a sinner, how the 
soul once “alienated from the life of God in the soul” can be 
regenerated and restored to holy communion with God, by 
what power the fetters of sinful habit can be broken, and in 
what form or way, the infinitely holy God can present him- 
self to the creature, which hates holiness, so as to be an ob 
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ject attractive enough, to win the confidence and love of the 
heart to raise it above the objects of grovelling appetites and 
passions, and to fill it with holy and enduring joys; when 
they are brought to realize their frailty in life and their help- 
lessness in death, they will feel that there is more com- 
fort in a single sentence of the Bible, ina solitary promise 
of the Gospel than in all the speculations of a rationalistic, 
or the dreams of a mystic, philosophy. Thus it is, that men 
attain toatrue rationalism and a real transcendentalism, to 
a practical, as well as arational philosophy which decides, 
that the truths, revealed in the Bible, are so suited, to the 
capacities and wants of the spirit in its present condition, 
that they cannot but be as reliable andas real as the light 
which we see, and the air which we breathe. It was because, 
these principles were in lively exercise in the mind of Soc- 
rates, that he became almost a Christian without revelation, 
or at least, became somewhat conscious of the necessity of 
some such interposition; and that which makes infidels, in 
spite of the Bible, we may well suppose, is not a complete 
analysis of the condition and wants of man, nor a perfect 
apprehension of his powers and destination. It must result, 
from a want of due attention to the means by which, truth is 
impressed upon the mind ; and hence it is only necessary that 
practical principles should present their demands, in such a 
way, that it must be attended to, amd the necessity of revela- 
tion will be found to lie in the very nature and condition of 
our moral and spiritual being. Nature and reason demand 
personal acquaintance with God and communion with him, 
as the necessary conditions of spiritual satisfaction. If God 
and the soul be realities; then, in the original and normal 
state of man, the knowledge of God and communion with 
him, would be natural and uninterrupted, knowing him as 
intuitive, as the beholding of the sun, and communion with 
him as natural, as the breathing of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. As man does not now sustain this relation; a reve- 
lation of the person and will of God, such a scheme of re- 
demption, such a method of restoration as the Bible proposes 
to give, must be very desirable. Only, by such a revelation 
can we have full and satisfactory knowledge of his origin 
and destiny, of the ground of his duty and his hope, and of 
the source of his strength and happiness. Beautifully and 
truthfully it has been said: “Were our hearts right with 
God, miraculous interpositions would be unnecessary, every 
creature, every event should promote our acquaintance with 
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our Maker. And such is the condescension of the Most 
High, that he vouchsafes to cure our ignorance, inattention 
or unbelief, by making the mighty sacrifice of that stated 
order of things, which his wisdom settled at first, and which 
his power continues to impart. Rather than man shall re- 
main unchanged, unredeemed, the great system of nature 
shall undergo alteration ; fire shall cease to burn, the Nile 
shall run blood instead of water, the sun shall forget to shine 
for days together, the eternal, uncreated word shall be- 
come man, and the fountain of life to all shall expire in 
death.” 

The same thing holds in regard to the external evidences 
of Christianity. The sacred writers are so manifestly relia- 
ble witnesses to the truth of the facts, to which they bear tes- 
timony, that we question whether any reader, who is guided 
merely by common sense, and judges of them as he does in 
other questions relating to matters of fact, ever doubted of 
their sincerity or competency. And the same test applied to 
any theories, which give a satisfactory exposition of the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and of the historical records of it, 
on any other supposition, whether they be the gross theories 
of the French and English infidels or the subtile hypotheses 
of the later German rationalists, will make a practical think- 
er feel that they must be rejected; that we must receive 
the testimony of the sacred writers or ignore all the laws of 
mind. For to deny it would bring us in conflict with those 
practical principles, by which we do always practically be- 
lieve testimony of such a character; and to ignore one law 
of mind is to ignore all. If we doubt that consciousness, 
which is the light of all our seeing, on one point, we 
must doubt it on all, and become universal sceptics, 
and this we can never practically be. That this is the case 
is manifest from the fact, that the last resort of scepticism 
in its efforts to destroy confidence in the validity of testi- 
mony, is to an @ priori philosophy making some speculative 
principle determinative of the facts of history, conferring 
upon philosophy the right to ignore all facts of history, sa- 
cred as well as profane, whose exposition cannot be made 
consistently with the philosopher's assumed necessary law of 
mental development: thus adopting a principle which com- 
mon sense universally rejects, and at the same time tacitly 
granting, that if the facts of Christianity be historically true, 
they are supernatural, surperhuman, miraculous, and that 
all former efforts of rationalism to explain the New Testa- 
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ment, consistently with the denial of its miraculous origin 
and superhuman facts, has failed; and that if the New Tes- 
tament be authentic, then the doctrines of orthodox and 
evangelical Christianity are true. 

The very latest writers of this character, plant themselves 
upon the assumption, that miracles are so highly improbable, 
that they cannot be believed on any account of testimony. 
I quote from an article of a friend of the School, translated 
for the Bibliotheca Sacra: “The chief element of such inde- 
pendence, Strauss considered to be disbelief in miracles. He 
asserted that our frequent experience of the imperfection of 
human observation, of the falsity of tradition, of the un- 
trustworthiness of narratives, through designed or undesigned 
invention, render it much less probable, that a miracle occured 
than that the historian has to deal in the Gospel with a ficti- 
tious narrative.” When charged by his opponents with put- 
ting Christianity in a position, in which its supernatural and 
miraculous elements shall disappear, he (Baur) replies: 
‘Such must necessarily be the tendency of all historical in- 
quiry. Its office is to investigate events in connection with 
their causes and results. A miracle, however, destroys this 
natural connection. It assumes a position in which, not 
from the want of adequate information, but from the very 
necessity of the case, it is impossible to consider one thing 
as the natural consequence of another.” 

Now it is perfectly in accordance with the convictions of 
mankind generally, that there should be miraculous interposi- 
tions. It was not common sense, but speculative philosophy, 
which originated the doubt of the competency of human tes- 
timony, for the proof of miracles. And only a single step 
is necessary, to show that the speculative process, by which 
this denial is brought about, comes in conflict with common 
consciousness. Creation is a miracle; for a miracle is an 
event which is contrary to the uniform course of things; a 
case in which “‘it is impossible to consider one thing as the 
natural consequence of another,” consequently as the crea- 
tion of the world was an event, contrary to what was uni- 
formly before, contrary to what was the natural or ordinary 
state of being, it was a miracle. To deny the credibility of 
a miracle then, is to deny the creation of the world; and to 
deny creation is to deny, that the Deity is a person, for, if 
there be no creation, then we must accept atheism or pan- 
theism, as the true philosophy of the universe. But if the 
Deity be not a person, then we are not persons; but to deny 
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our personality would involve the denial of all the phenome- 
na of moral consciousness, the sense of responsibility, free- 
dom, ete. 

Sut we have already seen, that such is the force of the 
practical principles of our nature, that we must practically 
believe in the reality of the objects of moral phenomena 
against all speculative processes ; or we will have no satisfac- 
tory thought, feeling or action. The denial, therefore, of 
even the external or historical evidences of Christianity, 
brings us into conflict with the practical principles of our 
nature. Thus have we seen that the objections to the beliefs 
in natural consciousness, and to those in the Christian con- 
sciousness, come from the same source, and are met, in both 
cases, by the same protest of the mind, under the influence 
of practical principles. ‘This is not always done in so high a 
degree in the latter, as in the former, because Revelation, on 
account of our moral blindness, perversity and callousness, 
is met by peculiar hinderances, but where these are overcoine 
or removed, and the attention is gained, the result invariably 
follows. It does lay hold upon the practical principles of our 
nature, and faith in the reality of its objects is produced, in 
some minds immediately, as, in the case of little children, 
of whom emphatically ‘sis the kingdom of Heaven ;”’ in some 
by a later conversion ; and when men do not receive it, all 
true satisfaction is destroyed, and real misery is produced, 
whenever they are brought to think of the great interests of 
the spirit, which must sooner or later, be the case. Hume 
confesses, that philosophical scepticism had this effect upon 
him. He says: ‘The intense view of these manifold contra- 
dictions and imperfections of human nature have so wrought 
upon me, and heated my brain, that I am ready to reject all 
belief and reasoning, and can look upon no opinion even as 
more probable or likely than another; and I wish I had 
never been born.”” When we trace the history of religious 
scepticism, and see how one generation of sceptics have reared 
systems, only to be demolished by their successors, and how 
the works of these in turn have vanished, “like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, leaving not a trace behind,” when we have 
seen their uneasiness, and the eagerness, with which they 
have seized upon every new fact, discovered in science, to turn 
it, if possible, against Christianity, we cannot but believe 
that there is here no alternative, but faith or misery. Hap- 
py the sceptic, whose mental dissatisfaction, at last, leads 
him to receive the love of the truth. All the advantages, 
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indeed, on such a subject, which the speculative thinker, who, 
at last, recognizes the controlling claims of these principles, 
has over the practical man, who has not stopped to question 
the facts of which the mind is made cognizant in this way, 
but who has always acted upon them ; all that compensates 
for the loss of time and of spiritual blessings, is some expe- 
rience, experience always valuable, if made in due time, 
though it be bitter and dearly bought, happy experience of 
escape from dangers, by which thousands have perished ! 
For of the multitudes, who seek for some other solution of 
these facts, who seek for speculative principles, where none 
but moral or probable evidence is possible ; who set out with 
the determination of receiving these facts, only when they 
are seen to rest upon a scientific basis, toignore, if they 
cannot demonstrate them, few return without harm from the 
pursuit. In this case, it is emphatically true, “that expe- 
rience is like the stern-light of a ship which illuminates only 
its wakes.” Blessed is the man who, without question or 
delay yields to practical truth in this case, for here specula- 
tion can,.»t best, end only in bitter experience and repen- 
tance, and is, most likely, to result in spiritual blindness and 
death ! ; 

It adds greatly to the strength of our position, to notice, 
that, as men attend more to the observation of facts, in the 
progress of knowledge, science and revelation are brought 
more and more ipto harmony. Butler’s analogy of religion 
is a specimen of what may be done, by an observation of 
things as they really are, to show that there is an analogy 
between the course of nature and the scheme of revelation, 
and to expose the futility of all a priori assumptions against 
the Bible, A wider induction and a deeper analysis of psy- 
chological facts are gradually bringing philosophy to find 
its end, just where religion begins. Formerly men could 
only appeal to common sense, against the conclusions of spec- 
ulative reasonings which were in conflict with the beliefs in 
consciousness ; now some progress has been made in demon- 
strating the unsoundness of the process itself. Animal his- 
tory in the hands of an Agassiz, is turned from the support 
of Pantheism to the support of Theism. Geology, in the 
hands of Hugh Miller, is found not only to agree with the 
Mosaic account of creation, but to prove the fact of création ; 
and by proving one miracle, to refute forever the argument 
drawn from the supposed antecedent improbability of mira- 
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cles. One miracle proved, that of original creation or that of 
the superinduction of a new force or forces afterwards, for 
instance, and all miracles become credible ; facts which can 
be safely received on the ground of testimony. And what 
can be believed from the testimony of the rocks, may certain- 
ly be received as credible on the word of such men as John 
and Paul and the early Christians generally. 

It has led also to a more complete discovery of the analo- 
gy between nature and revelation, of the general similarity, 
in Providence, in nature and in grace. It has demolished 
many of the positions assumed by the opponents of Christianity 
by pointing out many analogies between the theology of na- 
ture and the theology of revelation. If men had hastily 
concluded against the system of grace, that its progress was 
slow and parcelled out into different dispensations ; this sci- 
ence by bringing to light the long pre-Adamic ages of our 
earth, the different and distinct organizations of those per- 
iods, the convulsions that have rent the earth and destroyed 
successively the races of animals to make room for higher 
and more perfect organizations, has shown, that God op- 
erates in nature by slow steps and gradual processes, precise- 
ly as the Bible represents him ag having done in revelation 
and in the diffusion of the plan of salvation, and that the 
prophetic change of our world which is to result, in “new 
heavens and a new earth, in which shall dwell righteousness,” 
has its types in the first revolutions on the surface of 
the earth. It joins the Bible, in regarding all the changes 
of nature, as a preparative for the creation of man; and in 
looking upon all the movements of Providence, as a provision 
for the coming of the new man, upon all the changes 
in the earth as so many prophetic types of the dis- 
pensations of grace, and upon all the events of nature as 
only so many means for the promotion of moral ends, as so 
many preparations for the final reign of grace all over the 
world. 

If men had objected to the moral probability of revelation 
and miracles, if they could not deem it consistent with the 
wisdom of God to adopt such a vast and extensive scheme of 
salvation for such creatures as men, if the exhibitions of the 
worlds in space made it seem a thing incredible, that God 
should. send his Son to die, for so insignificant a portion of 
the great family of rational beings, as the inference drawn 
from the assumption, that the immense and countless worlds 
in space were the abodes of high intelligences, would make 
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it to be; then the history of our world in time has answer- 
ed the objection. It proves, that in the Divine plan a world 
may be, and that our earth actually was, the abode only of 
animals of the lower orders, for long ages, before it was pre- 
pared and fitted to be the abode of rational beings. It shows 
that there was no ground for the conclusion, that those num- 
erous worlds in space must already be the homes of ration- 
al beings, but that they may be only ina state of slow and 
gradual preparation for the reception of intelligent inhabi- 
tants. It shows, that we may be only in that period of time, 
which is the infancy of moral being in the universe, that the 
history of moral worlds may be first begun; that this may 
be the seed time of the moral universe, and that as such cre- 
ative periods are generally determinative of all time to come, 
it is worthy of God, to expend the treasures of his wisdom 
and power and love uponit. Our earth may not only be the 
laboratory of truth for the universe, but the very nursery of 
the intelligent and moral but future occupants of those 
“many mansions of our heavenly Father's house.”’ It is 
probable, that, with the exception of the angels spoken of 
in the Bible, men may be the ouly rational creatures in the 
universe, or at least, the only family of rational beings, 
where creatures are born and die, where one generation goeth 
and another cometh, and where all individuals and genera- 
tions are so connected, that what is done for one is done for 
all, and who consequently can be most properly the subjects, 
in whose redemption from sin and death might be made 
manifest to principalities and powers, in heavenly places, 
now existing, or yet to be brought into being, the manifold 
wisdom of God, and the history of whose justification and 
sanctification, social and final happiness on earth, and indi- 
vidual eternal happiness in heaven might be afforded a dis- 
play of God’s moral character, and of the beauty and neces- 
sity of holiness in the creature, sufficient to confirm and 
establish all innocent beings in perpetual obedience and 
blessedness. It may be, that humanity has been taken into 
union with the Deity, in the person of the Godman, in order 
that her children might be prepared, by the processes of re- 
demption, in due time, to take* secure and happy possession 
of the different portions of the physical empire of Jehovah, 
so fast as they shall have been prepared for rational beings in 
any part of the immensity of space. Or at least, it may be 
that, in accordance with their higher destiny, as the members 
and spouse of Christ, as the sharers of his image, his glories, 
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and his throne, they may not only be saved by the plan of 
salvation themselves, but be here qualified to be kings and 
priests unto God throughout the universe, to be the instruc- 
tors and governors of its more youthful and less experienced 
population, and in every place show forth his praises, when 
he shall have come to “be glorified in his saints and admired 
in all them that believe.” Thus will the music of the spheres 
be found, at last, to be in perfect harmony with ‘the song of 
Moses and of the Lamb.” 

In a similar manner does the observation of moral phe- 
nomena in the history of man, both as an individual and as 
a society, confirm this truth. Wherever there is observed an 
intellect alive to the great questions of existence and destiny 
and yet satisfied, it is found to have derived its satisfaction 
from “the truth as it is in Jesus.” Wherever there is a con- 
science awake to the reality of law and of sin and yet full 
of peace, it is seen to have found that peace in the wounds of 
a crucified Saviour. Wherever there isa will that has brok- 
en the chains of spiritual bondage and rejoices in the power 
to obey the right, it is found to have the liberty “wherewith 
the Son of God makes free.’”” Wherever there is a heart, 
sensible of the emptiness of all earthly enjoyments, and yet 
satisfied, it is found to have quenched its thirst with that wa- 
ter “of which if a man drink he shall never thirst, but which 
shall be in him a well of water, springing up unto eternal 
life.’ Wherever there is a soul, which has sighed and groan- 
ed, amid the scenes of earthly frailty and mortality, and yet 
rejoices in the hope of another and a better world, it is found 
to believe in Him who could say, “I am the resurrection and 
life ; he that believeth in me though he were dead yet shall 
he live.” 

And, in proportion, as men look at the social history of 
mankind, and observe, how the Bible has gone, hand in hand 
with all intellectual and moral progress; how the existence 
of nation after nation, has afforded series of experiments, 
all resulting in the exhibition of the truth, that ther? is a 
world of moral evils for which Christianity is the only reme- 
dy; howthe present moral condition of every part of the 
earth corresponds precisely with the presence or absence 
of this source of all spiritual good; how the different de- 
grees of intellectual power and moral excellence, to which the 
nations have respectively attained, is exactly commensurate 
with the prevalence of Christianity, in any part of the 
world; that where knowledge and purity prevail at all, there 
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the Gospel has been, and that where the nations have made 
the highest attainment in these respects, there it has had the 
freest ‘‘course to run and be glorified,” they will feel that 
“God in Christ” must sustain a relation to the moral system, 
similar to that of the sun in in the planetary world. 

How wonderful have been its progress and achievements 
in the world! A holy cause ina world of depravity, a pow- 
er to whose claims are opposed all the natural inclinations 
and prevalent desires and habits of asinful race, keeps its 
place among them, makes its home in the palace and in the 
cottage, in the halls of the learned and in the hovels of the 
ignorant, dwells with the high and the powerful and with 
the humble and the lowly; in the shop of the artizan upon 
the land and in the ship of the merchant upon the sea; 
amid the arts of peace and the turmoils of war; sometimes 
wearing the martyr’s crown and sometimes wielding the 
monarch’s sceptre, producing peace to all penitents who 
yield to the claims of the holiness which it preaches, and at the 
same time, so arousing the energies of men, that a conflict of 
principles begins in human society, and wars and rumors of 
wars are occasioned. Its “life is hid with Christ in God,” 
and yet it connects itself with all the powers and activities of 
men, takes hold of all their energies, and lays all their science 
and art under contribution for its exhibition and diffusion. 
It begs its way through the world, beseeching men in Christ’s 
stead, to be reconciled to God, and yet controls all the move- 
ments of society. It does “not lift up its voice in the 
streets ;” but accommodates itself to all the conditions and 
developments of men. It walksin the path of the world’s 
great movements, and pitches its tent in the out-posts of so- 
ciety. It connects itself with nations of the highest civili- 
zation, infuses life into dead forms and uses the beauties of 
literature and art to point the way to “the chief among ten 
thousands and the one altegether lovely,” and, at the same 
time, itis found in the deep forests of the earth, and in the 
lonely islands of the sea, producing refinement in the rude 
hut of the barbarian and using the very wretchedness of tem- 
poral and spiritual poverty to lead men to the inexhaustible 
fountain of life and peace. And thus when one nation per- 
ishes, it is found to have secured a home in the abodes of its 
successor. Nations die, but Christianity lives and goes on 
“from conquering to conquer.” 

When we look at these facts we feel that Christianity has 
indeed a strong hold upon the practical principles of our na- 
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ture, and that is imperishable. Other things may change, 
“old things may pass away and all things become new,’ ’ but 
Christianity, in all its relations to the temporal amelioration 
and the eternal salvation of man, remains the same, “‘yester- 
day, to-day, and forever.” To this sea of life, with the alter- 
ation of one word we may apply the poet’s apostrophe to the 
natural ocean : 


“Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow, 
Such as redemption’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 


Imperishable as the starry firmament over our heals, is the 
everlasting Gospel in its requirements and its effects. Nay 
the most permanent thing in nature can only be used as an 
illustration of the immutability of the plan of salvation, in 
the way of contrast. “Lift up thine eye, saith Jehovah to 
the heavens and look upon the earth beneath ; the heavens 
shall vanish like smoke; the earth shall perish and all that 
dwell therein shall die, but my salvation is forever, my right- 
eousness shall not be abolished.” 

And when we behold, how Divine Providence has in all 
ages overruled all the great movements of society ; for its 
diffusion and prevalence, we are confident that its dominion 
will, at last, be universal. All the nations have been made 
wittingly or unwittingly to subserve this great purpose. Cen- 
tury after century has passed since the mustard seed of the 
Gospel was planted, and though apparently the least of all 
seeds, it has become a great tree. Political storms have 
swept away the nations, principalities and powers have been 
swallowed by the billows of time, but triumphant over the 
storm and the wave has stood this heavenly tree ; and thus it 
will stand a tree of life with “leaves for the healing of the 
nations,” and branches, which shall spread until they have 
reached the ends of earth, and sheltered the whole family 
of man, amid the noon-day of Millennial Glory. At every 
footstep in the movements of his Providence, God seems to 
say: “Behold I have set my king upon my holy hill of “Zion, 
I will declare the decree, Ask of me, and I will give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth, for thy possession.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE RACES OF MEN IN FRENCH HISTORY. 


By Henry Copper, A. M., Professor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Tx considering the races of men in French History, we 
have reached a subject which presents one of the most cur- 
ious and difficult problems in European Ethnology. We 
have stated in a former article, that when two races of men 
come together the stronger race, by an invariable Ethnic 
law, will destroy the weaker; such was the case as we have 
seen with the Kelts in Britain when the Saxons came upon 
them, and such the fate of the American Indian in his con- 
tact with white civilization. To this general remark it may 
be added that almost always, when two races thus come to- 
gether, one will soon demonstrate itself to be radically stron- 
ger than the other, and drive the weaker away before its tri- 
umphant march. How much then are we astonished to find 
so different a result in France! to find two races, for four- 
teen centuries, living side by side, in the same territory, or 
rather the one master, the other slave, and yet neither im- 
paired by the conflict or giving way before the collisions of a 
constant enmity. Such, in simple language, is the curious 
and difficult problem in French History. 

That first classic wave, to which you will remember we 
only reason back by analogy, there being no record of its 
coming, was of the Keltic variety and Pheenician in its ele- 
ments, and seemed to pass from headland to headland in the 
Mediterranean ; giving what human science would call aborig- 
ines or indigenous races to Greece, Italy, Gaul and Spain 
and what the Greeks in their presumption called autochthones, 
and to indicate which, they wore in their hair the golden 
grasshopper. By thetime that Julius Cesar had conquered 
Gaul, it was discovered that this race had been divided into 
many different tribes, and Gaul itself was divided by him 
into three parts, inhabited by Belgians, Kelts and Aquita- 
nians. It is no part of our purpose to dwell upon these 
distinctions, but rather, taking the Gauls all to be Kelts, to 
treat the race as one. It was the Keltic race; it was re- . 
inforced by continual accessions from the East, of the same 
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blood, and it assumed new characteristics from its new resi- 
dence. The Gauls differed widely from the German race, 
being of smaller size, darker complexion, and oposite physi- 
cal features ; they were of great personal bravery, as is 
shown by their wonderful deeds as they journeyed to France. 
They had taken Delphi, the seat of the Oracles ; they had 
crossed the Alps before Hannibal, and sacked Rome four cen- 
turies before Christ, when Rome was a collection of wooden 
and earthen huts ; the Senonian Gauls had founded Milan, 
and settled themselves in that beautiful valley of the Po, to 
which the Romans gave the name of Cis-Alpine or Hither 
Gaul. 

They were of an impetuous and generous spirit, but had a 
great nobility of character. They lacked constancy, and above 
all displayed a decided repugnance to the ideas of discipline 
and order, which marked the German tribes, even in their 
wildest adventures. 

If as asserted by Amedee Thierry, the Historian of the 
Gauls, nineteen-twentieths of the French of to-day are the 
decendants of these Gauls, we may expect to find their traits 
reproduced now, and to learn much of the philosophy of 
French History, by forming an intimate acquaintance with 
the Gauls. We shall find some strange reproductions in 
modern times of Gaulish character and Gaulish vitality. 

It was upon such a race, domiciled in Gaul, that the Ro- 
mans exerted their ubiquitous influence. Remaining in a 
wild and semi-barbarous state ; shut off from their brethren 
the Keltiberians of Spain by the Pyrenees ; from Rome by 
the Alps, whose mountain passes were half the year piled 
with snow, and defended from human escalade by sentinel 
avalanches, poised upon a whisper, and started by foot-fall ; 
marked off from the Northern nations by the Rhine, they 
might have remained in peaceful Gaulish barbarism, or, per- 
haps, aided by their beautiful geography, whose splendid 
river-arteries send tribute, and bring tide from three oceans, 
they might have achieved a civilization equal to any, which 
paganism had produced, but the Romans, the ever-present 
Romans were about to make through them their strongest im- 
pression on modern civilization. There isa story, that as the 
Britons asked the Saxon aid against the Picts and Scots, so at 
this early time, the Gauls had been annoyed by the Helvetic, 
their Swiss neighbors, and had begged for Roman assistance. 
But no such statistics are needed. The Romans came as 
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they went every where and, unlike the result, in Britain; 
the Romans transmuted everything they touched. 

The Gauls were an easy, because a willing conquest. 
Fighting at first against the very name of invasion as was 
natural, they bowed without a murmur to the magnificence 
of Roman civilization ; they opened their eyes with admira- 
tion at the splendor of Roman arms, they drank in eagerly 
instruction in those beautiful Roman letters which they have 
called, in their Creole tongue, Belles Lettres; they fell delic- 
iously into the abomination of Roman luxury, and forgetting 
their ancestry and their eastern achievements, fighting 
against each other and thus for Rome, the conclusion was soon 
established ; they became Roman in form, Roman in name, 
and decidedly of great importance to the great West of the 
Roman provinces. They had received from Rome its pagan- 
ism ; in turn they received its Christianity, and were content 
with both as the product of the great creator and protector, 
Rome. The time of the Roman occupancy was not much 
longer than that of their residence in Britain, about five 
hundred years, and yet how different was the result ! 

The Britains had learned nothing, had forgotten nothing, 
had gone on from generation to generation, the slaves of Ro- 
man masters ; hewers of wood and drawers of water. The 
Gauls, on the contrary became perfectly Romanized, they 
gave up their language, and learned the Latin; it was the 
custom of the best families of Gaul to look for and to receive 
preferment in the Roman army or the Roman senate. In 
that beautiful South of France on this side the Alps, water- 
ed by the arrowy Rhone, the Romans established Provincia, 
the Roman province by pre-eminence, which has only been 
slightly altered to make it the Provence of ourday. To 
show how Roman every thing in Gaul had become, we need 
but look at the language and the antiquities which remain. 
At Nimes in the Province are more numerous and interesting 
monuments of Roman art than in any other city in Europe, 
Rome excepted. The maison carre, marks the Roman ele- 
ment in the South, as clearly as the splendid Druidic circles in 
Picardy and Brittany tell of Keltic predominance in the 
North. With all this there was comparatively small contam- 
ination of blood among the people; the Romanized Gauls 
were still Gauls in all their integrity, mastered by Roman in- 
fluence, clothed with the Roman toga but ready now to lie 
supine when any other master should appear to assume that 
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rod, which Rome was just about to give up forever. The 
Western Empire was declining to its fall ; all over eastern Eu- 
rope was the sound of Gothic horns and the clash of Gothic 
steel, on their way to Rome; in the West, on the Rhine, the 
confederate Franks were singing loud battle songs and march- 
ing down upon Roman Gaul. It was yet Roman Gaul in 
name, although for a long time, as a Gaulish poet has truly 
said, they felt but the shadow of the Empire. Portavimus 
umbram imperit. 

These were all German tribes of the great Scythian wave, 
coming down upon the Gauls of the Keltic wave, in their 
Westward march; but they were not now to meet with a cer- 
tain and uninterrupted success. Of these German tribes, the 
Goths and Burgundians had first come down and overrun 
Gaul, the Burgundians with very just instinct making them- 
selves masters of the Roman province on the Rhone; and 
the Goths settling in the low country about the Garonne, 
which was called Aquitania, accustomed to the easy fitting 
yoke of Rome. By these new conquerors the Gauls were 
mastered and kept down. But it was to be for a brief space, 
for Germans were to drive out Germans. And now the new 
invasion from the North threatens, and the Gauls are not sor- 
ry to see it come, only their new masters, the Burgundians 
and Goths dread it sorely. What more fruitful country 
than the banks of the Garonne, what more beautiful home than 
the Rhone, straight and swift as an arrow in its flight! But 
who are these new comers? and why are they to be dreaded, 
why not opposed? Between the Rhine and the Elbe had 
consolidated themselves many German tribes, under the gen- 
eric name of Franks; those on the north-east on the river 
Sale, were called the Salian Franks ; those on the Rhine the 
Ripuarian Franks or Franks of the river bank. 

Like the Teuton type, they were large in person, fierce in 
temper, personally independent, shrinking from no danger 
nor hardship; barbarous national foot-pads on land, as the 
Saxons were pirates on the ocean. The motto, which they 
adopted, as indicating their character, was, Frank und frei, 
frank and free. Frank and free themselves, they were in- 
clined to enslave all they met. To illustrate their wonderful 
energy and indomitable purpose, we know that all the prison- 
ers of a Frankish tribe, taken by the Romans on one occasion, 
had been sent in exile as a colony to the Black Sea, but after 
being taken there they had marched to the Mediterranean, 
which they had never seen, had seized shipping forcibly, had 
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pillaged the coast and the Islands of the Mediterranean on 
their way homeward, and, passing the straits of Gibraltar, 
had made for their old camping grounds on the Rhine, to the 
astonishment of their fellows and the utter consternation of 
the Romans. 

These were the men, who with that striking German indi- 
viduality, now made their appearance under Chlodowig or 
Clovis with his Merowings, and rushed furiously upon the 
oppressed and the oppressors, the Gaulish nation, and the 
Gothic and Burgundian master. It was not a doubtful con- 
flict, for to a considerable extent the Goths and Burgundians 
had adopted Roman manners, and become already softened 
by the luxuriousness of Roman habits. 

To realize such a march we must look at them in detail ; 
we must see not any thing analogous to Frenchmen of to-day 
elegant in costume, courteous, civic or military, alike in peace 
and war, progressive in science, original in art; we must see 
them with their long and tangled hair, the mark of honor, 
clothed in the skins of wild boars and bears and seals, their 
war chariots drawn by huge oxen; we must look upon that 
army which Chateaubriand has described, standing in the 
form of a triangle, in which could be distinguished nothing 
but a forest of javelins, of wild beast skins and half-naked 
bodies, and which, when it moved, moved with the swiftness 
and ravage of a thunder bolt. 

Hark! to the clang of shield and spear as they move 
forward they join their voices in chorus: ‘“Pharamond, 
Pharamond, we have fought with the sword; we have 
hurled the battle axe with two blades, sweat ran from 
the brow of the warriors and trickled down their arms. 
The eagles and birds with yellow feet uttered screams of joy, 
the crows swam in the blood of the dead; all ocean was 
but a wound. The virgins have long wept. Our fathers fell 
in battle, all the vultures moaned at it. Our father’s satiated 
them with courage. Let us choose wives, where milk shall 
be blood, and shall fill with valour the hearts of our sons. 
Pharamond ! the song of the Bard is ended, the hours of life 
are passing away; we will smile when we must die.” 

Thus as they marched sang forty thousand barbarians. The 
riders raised and lowered their white shields in cadence, and 
at each burden they struck their iron-clad chests with the 
iron of their javelins. Such a spirit, such a cry, such an 
advance was irresistible ! 
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Before such a host, the tenants of France, new and old, 
were like chaff before the storm-wind. Clovis with his long- 
haired Merowings had reached the banks of the Loire, and 
now from that natural entrenchment they had sallied forth 
and swept down, overturning Goth and Burgundian, overun- 
ning Auverne, the Avernia of the Latins, seizing its rich 
flocks, its silver and gold ; until at length they were stopped 
like the ocean spray by the ridges of the Pyrenees; and 
then returning in triumph through the devastation to the 
strong natural entrenchment on the right bank of the Loire. 

But it is time now to look at the position of the Gaulish race 
which was thus buffeted about like a foot-ball in Gaul. 

John Bull is a name pleasantly given by the English them- 
selves to the ideal representative of the English Nation, and 
thanks to Punch, Mr. Bull will long be thus known. So the 
French, when they would speak of themselves, have nick-named 
France, personified as Jacques Bonhomme. Now Bonhomme 
from good man, has grown into simple or foolish fellow, and 
so when French writers would satirize the follies of the great 
French people, they have dwelt particularly upon that Bon- 
homme which has allowed the French to be ruled despotically 
for so many centuries. The truth is, that, fond of novelty 
and finding a charm of society in each new comer, seeking 
always some unknown good, Jacques Bonhomme, who is 
strong enough and brave enough to fight, had yielded too 
readily to the demands of his conquerors. After the Roman 
power and influence had done its work, he was too much ac- 
customed to servitude to dream of freedom; his masters 
came too rapidly and were too august for him to doubt their 
right. When Ceesar and the legions had passed the Alps into 
Provence, he had stared in wonderment, he had cried WVivat 
imperator, with the legions, to the hook-nosed fellows of 
Rome ; he had suffered himself supinely to be called no longer 
Keltos, or Gallus, but Romanus, the Roman ; he had opened 
his eyes wider, had stood speechless with wonder, and knelt 
with proper humiliation when Goth, Vandal and Burgundian, 
sweeping by him like a magic host, had settled in his fairest 
southern provinces ; and now as he saw the hairy Franks com- 
ing down to be his masters and perhaps to destroy the old 
mastery, what could he do but stammer out in a most lach- 
rymal countenance, Vivat rez, Long live the Frankodo 
Koning. 

But this was a worse irruption for him than Roman or 
Goth; they made Jacques work ; they divided his laud and 
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agricultural furniture and then made him till the soil; they 
burdened him with taxes and titles, they called him ditus, 
which they translated vilanus noster ; but he said, “Why do 
ye call me thus, my name is Romanus, the Roman?” He was 
told that Uitus wasthe Latin form of the German let or lat, 
to permit, and that he was called Litus, because he was per- 
mitted to live by the kindness of his new masters, and that 
to be truly grateful for that permission must be the business 
of his life. 

Such then was the condition of the Gaulish race, at the 
time of the coming of the Franks. Sweeping down from 
their entrenchments behind the Loire, they conquered as we 
have seen the Burgundians, and thus relieved the Gauls in 
Burgundy of one set of masters to give them another, they 
drove out the Septimanian Goths, who abandoned Aquitanie 
and joined their brethren the Wisigoths in Spain, and then 
leaving garrisons in the conquered country, recrossed the 
Loire to their firm kingdom of Neustria. Thus began 
that Merovingian power, which gradually and successively 
spread itself over France, and encircled, without absorbing, 
that little north-western corner to which the Britons had fled 
from Saxon oppression. 

When the Franks had appeared upon the banks of the 
Loire, they were Pagans, having for a religious creed the 
cold, unenthusiastic, but philosophical German theology. 
On the other hand Goths and Burgundians, like most of 
the Germans, were Arian Christians, and were thus, in the 
eyes of the Gauls, heretics. The Gauls, having received their 
orthodox creed from Rome, now looked hopefully even to the 
pagan Franks; better pagans than heretics. 

Providence has decreed that the conversion of one man 
should establish orthodox Christianity in France, as two cen- 
turies before, the conversion of one man hadspread the Christian 
faith through the immense empire of Rome. That man was 
Clovis the leader of the Merovingians, by chance apparently 
he had married Clotilda the only orthodox princess of the 
Teutonic race, and woman’s influence had won him from his 
gods, and given a Christian destiny to France. You remem- 
ber the story. It was like the toss of a copper, if he should 
be successful in battle, he would become a Christian; he was 
successful and fulfilled his promise. 

We cannot forbear, for a moment, to dwell on the rich his- 
toric picture. St. Remigius, the holy Bishop of Rheims, bap- 
tized and anointed with miraculous oil, brought by a dove 
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from Heaven, him who was to be the first most Christian 
majesty of France. A spectacle of Roman magnificence 
was prepared in the Cathedral Church; gold and silver glis- 
tened everywhere, diamonds in profusion sparkled on the 
robes of the saints before the astonished gaze of the barbar- 
ian king; the streaming light, heavy with fragrant incense, 
splendid coronation robes, lulling Christian music intoxicated 
the heart and senses, and he cried out to the artful bishop: 
“This then is the kingdom of Heaven you have promised me, 
is it not ?”’ Such was the Christianity which Clovis had won 
on the hazard of a battle. Here then was anew bond be- 
tween Gaul and Frank, the bond of a common creed, one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism. From the time that Clovis 
was declared a Roman Catholic, the conquest over the Gauls 
was almost bloodless, although none the less oppressive for 
the willingness of the Gauls. 

But of the time-civilizing effect of Christianity in France 
we find as yet no germeven. We have seen that Clovis 
regarded its rewards as a sensual paradise; if we look 
at the influence of this Merovingian sway upon order 
and morals, we shall find it in a deplorable state of socie- 
ty and, a vile perversion of the system and doctrines of 
Christianity. Unlike the Saxons, the confederate Franks 
were polygamists, and were the originators of some of the 
monstrous socialistic doctrines of modern French com- 
munists; after their conversion, they found to their de- 
light, as they said, full authority for many wives in the Old 
Testament and nothing whatever against polygamy in the 
New. In that very graphic picture of Augustine Thierry, 
Recit des Temps Merovingiens, we find full lengths of cru- 
elty and vice among the Frankish kings, which almost equal 
the palmy days of Commodus, Caligulaand Nero. In the 
year 561, Clother, himself the son of Clovis, set out against 
one of his rebellious sons ; having made him prisoner with his 
wife and children, he simply burned them all, as a just punish- 
ment; and died soon after himself, the historian informs us, 
with a clear conscience. It was, but the issue of that horrid 
principle of war which lived from the time of antiquity to 
that of Grotius, and which took no heed of parental ties, 
that the vanquished becomes the absolute property of their 
victor. His four sons, succeeding to his kingdom, were con- 
stantly engaged in the most treacherous and cruel wars against 
each other, violating treaties and oaths, sworn upon the relics 
of the holiest martyrs; stealing, lying, killing, committing 
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adultery, in short breaking every law of the decalogue with 
a religious impunity. 

The saint of this family, Gonthraum lost his hunting 
horn, and wantonly put a number of freed men to the torture, 
until it should be found to humiliate others in the search, 
although they had nothing to do with its loss. There are 
few stories, more interesting or better as illustrations than 
the stories of the marriages of Hilperik, king of Neustria 
and Sighebert king of Austrasia with the daughters of Ath- 
anagild king of the Spanish Goths. 

They repudiated their former wives, and determined by 
the precept of the priests to live a new life; they married 
sorely against their will the royal Gothic maidens and then 
began ‘a record of crime, worthy the Borgias in their glory ; 
the jealous, repudiated women seek the lives of the Queens, 
spy after spy is seized, who at their instance seek to murder 
them, and flayed or roasted them alive ; at length one husband 
is privy to his wife’s death, in order that he may have back his 
former state, and relapse from a poor attempt at a Christian 
life with the conservatism and consistency of a Frankish 
barbarism. 

Christianity had not come unto France with the Romans 
or with the Franks, as alone it must come to make a people 
feel its power, like cloven tongues upon its teachers’ heads, 
and like the rushing, mighty wind, potent to sweep away the 
vices, the crimes, the filthy coarsenesses of a barbarous peo- 
ple, and to leave behind itacalmer atmosphere, a serener 
sky, and the promise of a fruitful moral harvest. 

Such then, under the Merovingian Franks, was the condi- 
tion of Gaul; the Gauls strangely supine, now no longer en- 
joying the conquest for its novelty, but deploring it for its op- 
pression. The country was divided into the kingdoms of Au- 
trasia, Oster Rike or Eastern kingdom, Neustria, Neoster Rike, 
or Eastern kingdom, Aquitania, Burgundia and Brittany ; 
these sometimes under one kingas in the time of Clovis, 
and sometimes under many, as when divided among the chil- 
dren of a royal family. 

We have said that the Gaulish race received little or no in- 
fusion from the Franks; they were governed indeed by 
these Franks, but little otherwise affected by the contact. 
Not so however the Neustriaen Franks themselves ; they 
had become as idle, enervate, and powerless as the Gauls 
themselves. The name of Clovis and his long-haired Mer- 
owings had sent an electric thrill of terror at his coming ; 
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but not three centuries after the successors of these very re- 
nowned warriors limited their ambition to gratifying gluttony 
and lust, and to be driven about in clumsy chariots, drawn by 
trained oxen. These were the roi-faineans, the sluggard 
kings of the Frankish race. And here we have a special 
explanation to offer, and it is one which may chance to throw 
a little light upon these Roi-Faineans. The use of the word 
king in compendiums of French History is by no means the 
same as its use in English History. The kings of England 
are our standard ; the French Kings were only chiefs. We 
understand the kings of the Heptarchy, from war chiefs they 
had become kings ; we know how long it was before the King 
of the West Saxons became King of England ; but as for 
the kings of France, in the ordinary meaning of thé term; 
there was no king properly so called of France, until Charles 
the Bald, the grandson of Charlemagne, and no king of the 
greater portion of the territory until Philip Augustus. The 
kingdom of France was very long in forming. It was the 
custom among the Franks to call the director of a warlike 
enterprise as well as the president of a peaceful commission, 
Koning ; and the name was applied thus to many inferior 
chiefs ; there were great chiefs, oberkoning ; less chiefs, unter- 
koning ; semi-chiefs, half-koning ; chiefs for the sea, sea-kon- 
ing, army chiefs, heer koning, people’s chiefs, folks koning ; 
and these konings were in every case elective. 

Such, says a French writer, was the idea, which presented 
itself to the minds of the Gauls, when translating the words 
Frankodo koning into Latin, as Rex Francorum ; such was 
the true authority of the Chlodowigs and Karls, chiefs of 
the Franks, whom our modern historians, at once learning 
proper names and titles, call Clovis and Charles, kings of 
France. 

Originally then, a French king was but a leader and chief 
of the people, in process of time he became a tyrant of the 
people, and his name a synonym for oppression, and the 
slavery and subjection of that people ; now the Roi-Faineans 
were kings, in the primitive meaning of the word, and when 
they became enervate, were deposed by the Franks themselves. 

And now we come toa curious piece of philosophy, and 
one which, we believe, has been misunderstood. The com- 
pendiums tell us that when the assembly of the nation, 
observe it was the act of the people, had deposed Chil- 
deric the III, the last of the Merovingians, and placed 
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Pepin le Bref, upon the throne ; the Pope sanctioned the 
election, and the Carlovingian dynasty took place. In pro- 
per language, if we may be critical, it was not Carlovingian 
but the dynasty of the Karolingi or Karlings, i. e., children 
of Karl. 

But that will be admitted to be the explanation which the 
compends gave of the process, by which the dynasty was 
changed. Charles Martel struck the effete Government with a 
blow of the same hammer, with which at Tours he had demolish- 
ed the Saracens and saved Europe ; and tumbling the old race 
from the throne had placed upon it as the reward of his 
prowess, his own family, in the person of his son Pepin the 
Short, the chief steward of the palace. Pepin simply 
arranged the seat for Charlemagne. True in words, but most 
false and unsatisfactory in spirit. 

The Franks of Neustria, the most populous and pleasant 
part of the new kingdom, had become enervated and Galli- 
cised. The Franks of Avustrasia, on the contrary, receiving 
constantly fresh infusions of the old Ripuarian spirit ; coveting 
the goodly land of Neustria, and finding its first Frankish 
possessors now unfit to hold it, made the second Frankish 
invasion upon these, their imbecile brethren, and thus changed 
the dynasty, and renewed a vigorous Frankish rule. Thus 
Clovis and Charles Martel stand as the leaders of two distinct 
incursions of the French into Gaul. 

But we must hurry forward to touch, but for a mo- 
ment on other prominent matters. With Charles Martel 
came a new feature of monarchy. Charles wished his son 
not a konig or chief, but a real rex or king; he made 
permanent grants of land and titles, and thus established 
an aristocracy, unlike anything the Franks had ever seen, 
an aristocracy which was to strengthen the throne of Charle- 
magne, and be the hereditary stock of the old French 
Regime. 

The sway of Charlemagne was over many petty kingdoms, 
acknowledging his crown, but entirely governed by dukes, 
counts and lords, who were themselves supreme in their own 
dominions. The lower people acknowledged only these 
barons, dukes and counts as their superiors ; they heard, in- 
deed, that there was a mighty Emperor, sometimes at 
Paris, sometimes in Rome; and they supposed that those 
whom he governed must fear him greatly, but those who 
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did not live on the routes of his progress did not conceive 
that they were in any degree amenable to him, and they were 
almost entirely right. 

Charlemagne’s was the perfection of Frankish rule. 
But now there came a new whirlwind from the North. 
The Danes, under the name of Northmen, urged by the spirit 
of maritime adventure, land on the coast of Neustria, and 
give cause of tears and lamentations to the far-seeing 
Charlemagne. While they were warring in England as 
Danes, they had no time to trouble France much, but when 
they made peace with Alfred, they returned in numbers and 
strength to France. 

These Normans or Northmen were a hardy and impu- 
dent race ; they exposed their infants to let the weakly die ; 
the eldest son inherited his father’s estate ; by a stringent 
law all other sons must migrate beyond seas ; no wonder they 
were pirates ; “and they are rightly termed sea kings,” says a 
Norwegian writer, ‘who never seek shelter under a roof, and 
never drain their drinking horn at a cottage fire.” 

Their religion was martial and bloody ; if they fell in 
battle, Valhalla was theirs. ‘Whatever distinction of sects,” 
says Wheaton, ‘“‘may have existed among the Northern Pa- 
gans, the favorite god of the Vi-kingr, was a Mars and a 
Moloch.”” Having contented themselves at first with plunder 
they were now looking for asettlement. Under Rollo, Roll 
or Rou, that marvellous character, who is chronicled in the 
Roman de Rou, of Robert Wace, one of the distinguished 
Trouveres ; the Normans conquered Neustria, and had innate 
power to give it their name of Normandy. It is pitiful to 
see how the Franks were driven back by these fierce North- 
men. Checked by Louis ILI, whom the Bards sang as a 
deliverer, they returned to the shock, until their conquest 
was complete, until Paris had been desolated, and an enervate 
king, Charles the Simple, had given them the fairest province 
in the world. ‘There is a little anecdote of the time, which 
gives a very just idea of the relative bearing and courage of 
the Normans and the French at this time, of the light in 
which they regarded each other. 

The cession of Neustria was made, and Charles the Sim- 
ple had an interview with Rollo to receive his homage for 
the gift. When the assembled Franks beheld the Norman 
chieftain, struck with his martial bearing and commanding 
person, they declared he was worthy the seignior, with which 
lie was to be invested ; among the ceremonies of homage was 
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kissing the king’s foot ; this Rolla refused to do, but deputed 
one of his followers to do it in his stead; “the insolent bar- 
barian, lifted up the king’s foot, which he offered him to kiss, 
so high that Charles was thrown backward on the ground, to 
the gr reat amusement of the spectators.” He had confirmed 
the vift, by the marriage of Rolla with a natural daughter of 
his own. With them came the Feudal system ; it pervaded 
France and gave rise to those various distinctions, which led 
eventually to the destruction of the Carlovingian dynasty 
and the accession of Hugh Capet, Count of Paris, Duke of 
the Isle of France, Lord ‘of Orleans and Burgundy, by pow- 
er and territorial possession; the founder of the race of 
Kings which is now floating throneless over the surface of 
Europe. This Feudal system was afterwards taken from Nor- 
mandy into England, by William the Conqueror. And this 
perhaps is all that the Normans brought unto the land of the 
Franks; they left everything else behind, and became ac- 
climatized. They had no power even to impose their lan- 
guage, but adopted and indeed aided in forming that Langue 
d’out which however it may differ from the langue d'oc boasts 
no very considerable infusion of the Teutonic roots. 

We now come after having lost sight of them to a distinct 
trace of the Gaulish people. When the great Frankish and 
Norman lords, smitten with a holy zeal for the conquest of 
the Holy Land, sold their possessions to raise money for the 
crusades, they were purchased by Gaulish vassals. Often 
thus the rude Frankish confiscations returned into Gaulish 
hands, and thus began a new popular movement which, how- 
ever slight, has never since ceased to be felt and, we may safe- 
ly assert, never will cease to be felt. Strange to say, with 
equal steps came the monarchy ; but this is strange only in 
appearance, for all the efforts of the masses had been directed, 
not against the monarch, but against the oppressions of the 
petty suzerains, and they regarded the monarch, who like 
them was trying to crush the power of the aristocracy as a 
friend and co-adjutor. So democracy and monarchy, went 
hand in hand in the new form of Frankish dominion, known 
as the Capetian Dynasty. 

Philip Augustus united the great Fiefs of Eastern France 
in the XIIIth century, and stripped John of England of many 
of his French possessions ; for England had possessed in the 
time of Henry JI, twenty-eight departments, as at present di- 
vided and the whole of Armorica. And now began a new act 
in French Listory; one which made the Gauls forget the 
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difference of race, the Ethnic quarrel, and unite together 
bravely and boldly to defend the country against foreign in- 
vasion. 

The wars, which were waged in France by England from 
the time of Edward III to Henry VI, united the French peo- 
ple to the monarch, and the aristocracy to both. until France 
was free from English dominion. They were all necessary 
to each other, monarch, nobles and tiers-etat. 

Louis XI was an artful and designing Prince, coming to 
the throne in 1461. After this war was closed, he took ad- 
vantage of this provisional, this temporary unity, to strength- 
en the perogatives of the crown ; in a word, now that the peo- 
ple were thus voluntarily but dangerously near the throne, 
he bound them to it with bonds of steel. 

Francis I was destined to bring the French people, as a nation, 
into the "great whirl of European politics. Louis XIV, the 
grand monarque, fonnd that all these elements of kingly power 
was to make amends to the French people for a despotic rule, 
by the flattering unction, that they were the greatest nation 
in Europe. Voltaire called that age Le Siecle de Louis X1V. 
French diplomacy ruled Europe; French fashions modelled 
its courts; the French langauage was the passe-partout ; 
can you wonder that the French were proud of their golden 
chains notwithstanding their weight ? The question and issue 
of Race slept under an anodyne, which sent beautiful dreams 
through the ivory gate. Candenti perfecta nitens ele- 
phanto. 

But it was to awake, like the drunkard from his intoxica- 
tion, and the awakening was to be with redness of eyes and 
unsteadiness of gait throughout France, and Europe. Some 
there were even then who were weeping in secret and _plot- 
ting in secret during these brilliant times. They had paid, 
they had bled for the honour and glory of the Frankish rule ; 
they would pay and bleed no longer. And in the intervals 
of Louis’ glory, electric thrills of such a latent fury made 
themselves felt. 

And thus when the historic prestige of Louis XIV had 
passed away; when Philip of Orleans with his rowes and 
his filth had excited a disgust in Europe, when the councils 
of war, and the great proceedings of diplomacy were held 
in and issued from the ante-chambers of the Duc de Choiseul 
and the boudoirs of Mesdames de Pompadour and Du Barri, 
the principle of Race came back ; the Gaulish people rose 
from their supineness and recumbence; the genius of the 
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conquest passed away forever. Yes, each day's history 
echoes forever ! 

The nobility of the Bourbons had traced itself directly to 
the privileged men of the days of Francis 1; these declared 
their legitimacy in that their fathers had possessed the lands 
and persons of the villein Gauls in the days of Philip Augus- 
tus; these in turn claimed to come by lineal descent from 
Charlemagne or rather the grants of his grandfather Charles 
the Hammerer, and these to be the issue of the men who had 
spread terror and devastation, when they came with Clovis 
from the Scheldt to the Loire and from the Loire to the 
Pyrenees. 

And now the approaching revolution was but the new 
quarrel between the two races, or in more correct phrase the 
Gaulish race, and the principles and forms of government, 
which the Franks had established. A French writer has 
called them two nations, hostile in their recollections, the one 
plotting to continue the rule of twenty centuries; the other 
to throw it off finally and forever. Such was the terrible 
significance of the questions and answers, which formed the 
revolutionary catechism. Questceque le tiers etat ? Tout! 
Qu a-t-il ete jusgu’ a present dans Vordre politique? 
Rien! Que demande-t-il? Etre quelquechose! In this rev- 
olution incited by our example they attempted to do what 
America had done; but the English dominion here was but 
of a century only; it had not always been oppressive and 
when it was, it had been met from the first by a firm and 
manly resistance ; the dominion in Gaul of Romans, Goths and 
Franks combined was of nineteen centuries, and of many 
successive masters. We occupied a territory separated from 
the seat of our oppression, by a vast ocean; they lived in the 
same land and were bound to their rules. by a thousand ties 
of habit and consociation. 

At length the shock of battle came ; shall we wonder that 
it was a day of shuddering horror? We must confess to a 
strong sympathy with the French revolution; not its mur- 
ders and lusts, not its Dantons and Desmoulins, its Heberts 
and its Barreres, not its atheism and harlotry; but with the 
effort of a mighty people to accomplish, at the last, that free- 
dom, which they should have guarded with a more jealous 
care, at the first. The elements were surcharged, the thun- 
der-storm came in fury, and, when it had passed away, the air 
was pure and the sky serener. 
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Read it in the light of Ethnic philosphy, and the noyades 
of Lyons and Nantes, the Mitraillades of Toulon the guill- 
otines of Paris, were but the efforts of the infuriated Gauls 
to get rid of Frankish tyranny. They did not themselves 
call things by their historic names; they did not see the 
philosophical connections; but the feeling was instinct in 
their hearts, and the long accumulating wrath burst forth by 
its own spontaneous combustion. 

The captives, snatched from the chains of twenty centu- 
ries, flung their unmanacled arms around them with a fury 
and a power, never before witnessed in history. God grant 
it may never again be seen! And Napoleon Bonaparte, now 
no riddle in history, was but the creature of the Revolution, 
the champion of the Gaulish people; the soldier of democ- 
racy. It has been objected that he was not French, no he 
was not a Frank, but he was of the same Keltic blood op- 
posed to Frank, whose cause he had now espoused, and in 
which he had seemed gifted with superior strength. 

We are apt to speak of great men, as of some undue, some 
extraneous element in history; not so, historic biographers 
fill but a necessary niche in historic philosophy. We woald 
not undervalue their greatness or their labours, 


For ever since the iron days of old, 

Arose, amid the pigmies of their age, 
Minds of a massive and gigantic mould, 
Whom we must measure, as the Cretan sage 
Measured the pyramids of ages past ; 

By the far reaching shadows that they cast. 


But what Julius Cesar, with his dandyism, his egotism, his 
pride, his celeritas confictendi, witnessed in fifty pitched bat- 
tles, was but the impersonation of Roman fashion, Roman 
egotism and Rome’s unlimited extension; Clovis, the one 
historic name for the first wave of Frankish invasion ; Char- 
lemagne, the type of the second incursion and the higher 
type of a reproduced empire of the West; Philip Augus- 
tus, monarchy uniting with democracy, to keep down the 
nobles; Louis XIV the impersonation of France, in the great 
scale of European powers ; and Napoleon the appointed de- 
liverer to give the great French people freedom, and Europe 
democracy. 

And when after Napoleon's defeat and exile, the old con- 
querors came back, even restricted as Lous XVIII was by 
the new constitution, it was a Punic faith, which in 1830 was 
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again broken. Charles X was the victim of the old quarrel. 
Had the French people been equal to the emergency, that 
would have been the end of kings; then the race was free, 
but they had borne the yoke too long, they felt giddy without 
it, so they made a lighter one, they created a citizen king, to 
whom they might always point and say; France is ours ; 
you are but king of the French; we are now free; you, not 
we, are Jitus; we permit you to reign; while in reality they 
were ruled as much asever. Could such a dynasty long re- 
main ? 

We have already transgressed the limits of time, in which 
we might be permitted to draw conclusions from the language 
and dialects of France as to the races which have tenanted it ; 
but that is so distinct and so beautiful a subject, that we 
must not now do it the injustice to touch it. And now hav- 
ing presented what we believe to be the thread of Ethnic 
Philosophy in French History, there remain certain conclu- 
sions or inferences to be stated before we close. And the 
first of these is, that there seems in the Geography of France, 
as the abode of its people, a wonderfully preserving and 
vivifying power. 

In France we have seen the Gaulish race, maintaining its 
identity, its strength and its elasticity, when to the casual 
observer it seemed supine and lifeless. We see it under its 
oppressors, the hereditary foe of England, reclaiming its 
territory, prosecuting foreign wars, astonishing the world by 
its achievements. We have seen it, under the man of its 
choice, victorious over the combined troops of Europe, sub- 
verting obsolete systems of war, and teaching the whole 
world the true application of the art military. 

Again, every great element in modern progress has passed 
through France on its way to Western Europe, and has been 
Gallicised in the passage. Christianity twice passed through 
France on its way to England. The Normans, who conquer- 
ed England and introduced forms and methods, avenues and 
channels for Saxon law and government, passed through a 
refining process in France ; the Norman law-forms which still 
continue in use in England never came from the North land, 
they are French ; “Le roi le vent,” is the signature of the 
king toa bill ; “le roi s’avisera”’ is his respectable and delicate 
veto ; “‘oyez”’ is the cry in the courts ; and when in national 
‘conflict England’s king would appeal to the chancery of 
Heaven, his banner cry is, “Dieu et mon droit.” But again, 
the crusades sprang from France; were preached there, main- 
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tained by Frenchmen, sanctioned bya French Pope ; the name 
of Frank, which had now compassed both races, was the name 
by pre-eminence given by the Romans to all Western Eu- 
ropeans. Chivalry, although of German origin owes its name, 
most of its war phrases, and how much of its romance to the 
transforming touch of the French genius for adventure and 
prowess in battle. But these are not even Frankish phrases, 
nor Frankish thoughts ; no they spring from that Gaulish 
race, which in spite of their humility, serfdom, oppression, 
have stamped their Romanized name and nature upon every 
being and every institution which comes within its grasp. 

We have spoken of Saxon adventure and Saxon success ; 
that race, we have suggested as the great modern nomad; 
the great missionary race; not destined to infuse much of its 
spirit or institutions into continental Europe, although these 
had no great respect, but to act its lofty part beyond seas, 
and to reform and people the distant countries of the world. 
But if the Gaulish race be true to itself; what may we not 
now expect from their own soil, if in the day of their humility 
they could by the will of a monarch subsidize al] Europe ; now 
when they are free, for Louis Napoleon is but an accident of 
oppression, a declining ray of his uncle’s glory, what will they 
not achieve? They lead the van in science ; they instruct the 
world in art; and with the lighter refinements of fashion, 
potent moral instruments, they cover the globe. The phil- 
osophers of France in the dangers of the revolution, like 
Archimedes worked out their problems, until the tumbrel came. 
Its poets like Chenier, sang immortal strains until the death 
bell tolled; its reign of Blouse after revolutionary times told 
monarchy how precarious was its seat in those precincts ; its 
armies, what had long lain silently and sadly under the veil 
of the peninsula and unjustly under the stigma of Waterloo 
threw it off with arush and a shout, and a success at the Mal- 
akoff; the day is passed when Jacques Bonhomme may be 
derided ; the day has come when he is to be respected and 
feared ; his temporizing cry has been, as he was laughed at 
by Roman, Goth and Frank, just what his triumphant cry is 
now, “Jl viva bien qui viva le dernier.” 

We have thus, briefly demonstrated, that the ancient race 
in Gaul was Keltic ; that it became completely Romanized, 
after the conquest of Cesar; that it lay supine under Goth 
and Burgundian and Frank ; that the French revolution was 
its marvellous apparition, after so many centuries of bondage 
and we have seen, as far as human foresight goes, that it has 
the elements of a brilliant future in its own hands. 
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ARTICLE V. 


REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 
LIII. 
Jacop Mier, D. D. 


THE subject of the present sketch was born December 11th 
1788, in Goshenhoppen, Montgomery Co., Pa. The place 
of his birth was one of the most intensely German districts 
in the Commonwealth and still retains this characteristic. 
He was the son of John Jacob and Hannah Miller, and was 
in infancy baptized in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. He was reared under religious 
influences, in accordance with the views and practices of the 
Lutheran Church. On reaching a suitable age, he attended 
a course of Catechetical instruction, conducted by his Pas- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Geissenhainer and, by the rite of Confir- 
mation, was received into regular communion with the Church. 
His youth gave promise of more than ordinary success. He 
exhibited mental strength, peculiar to one of his age, and 
great diligence in efforts for self-improvement. His deport- 
ment was so exemplary and his character so stable, that he 
attracted the notice and won the admiration of his Pastor, 
who evinced a strong desire, that the young man should be 
educated for the Christian Ministry and encouraged in his 
preparation for the work. Having obtained the consent of 
his father, he early commenced his studies with Dr. Geissen- 
hainer, under whose direction he continued, for the space 
of five years, their prosecution faithfully and success- 
fully, and in no respect dissappointing the high expecta- 
tions, which had been entertained in reference to the result. 
In the year 1808, his Preceptor, having received and accept- 
ed a call to the city of New York, he repaired to Philadel- 
phia to complete his Theological studies, and placed himself 
under the instruction of Drs. Helmuth and Schmidt, who, 
at that time, had charge of a private Seminary for the edu- 
cation of candidates for the ministry.* 


*This institution was commenced in 1785, and was in successful oper- 
ation about twenty years. Here at an early period, in the history of 
our Church, were educated some of our ablest and most influential min- 
isters. 
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On the removal of Dr. Geissenhainer to New York, Mr. 
Miller, although he had not yet finished his course of study, 
received a unanimous cal! from the united congregations of 
Falkner Swamp, which at the time included Goshenhoppen and 
Boyer’s Church. This call may be regarded as an evidence 
of the strong hold he had upon the affections of the com- 
munity, in whose midst he had lived all his life, and the con- 
fidence they had in his abilities as a preacher. He consent- 
ed, in obedience to the advice of his Professors, to supply 
the vacancy temporarily, and to fill appointments, once in four 
weeks, until the completion of his studies. Soon after du- 
ring the same year, on his licensure to preach the Gospel by 
the Synod of Pennsylvania, the call was renewed, which he 
accepted and, at once, entered upon the regular discharge of 
its duties. Here, among the people of his first charge, sur- 
rounded by the scenes of his childhood and the friends of his 
youth he labored for twenty-one years, “not only with accep- 
tance,” says the record, “but with profit.” During this per- 
iod Limerick and Schutz’s were added to the charge. 

In the year 1829, on the occasion of Rev. Dr. Muhlen- 
berg’s* resignation, as Pastor of Trinity Church, Reading, 


*Henry A. Muhlenberg, D.D., was the oldest son of Henry Ernestus 
Mohlenberg, D. D., and grandson of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, D. D., 
so generally recognized as the Patriarch of the Lutheran Church in 
America. He was born in Lancaster in the year 1782 and after passing 
through a thorough and liberal education, he commenced his Theologi- 
cal studies under the direction of his uncle, Rev. Dr. Kunze of New 
York. In 1802 he was licensed to preach the Gospel by the Synod of 
Pennsylvania, and immediately received and accepted a call from the 
Church at Reading. The union, thus formed, was one of uninterrupted 
harmony, for a period of twenty-seven years. He also, enjoyed the con- 
fidence and regard of his brethren in the ministry. He filled succes- 
sively all the offices in the ecclesiastical body, with which he was con- 
nected, and was by the unanimons suffrage of the Synod retained in the 
Presidency, so long as the Constitution permitted. In the year 1824, 
the University of Pennsylvania conferred upon him the Doctorate of 
Divinity. 

In 1827, his health, having become impaired by the sedentary charac- 
ter of his pursuits, he expressed a determination to withdraw from the 
active duties of the ministry and to retire toa residence in the country. 
As soon as the fact became known, the attention of his fellow-citizens 
was immediately directed to him as a suitable individual to represent 
them in the Congress of the United States. Urged by his numerous 
friends he finally acquiesced in the nomination. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Twenty-First Congress and continued to occupy a seat in the 
body for nine years, with credit to himself and honor to his constituents. 
In 1837, he was tendered by President Van Buren a position in the 
Cabinet, as Secretary of the Navy, and subsequently the Mission to Rus- 
sia, both of which he declined. In 1838, on the creation of the Mission 
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Pa., he was unanimously invited to become his successor, but, 
as he did not desire to make a change in his field of labor, 
being very much attached to the people , whom he had so 
long served and believing that he was usefully employed, he 
returned the call. Another importunate effort was, however, 
made to secure his services, which proved successful. After 
carefully considering the question and conferring with friends, 
in whose judgment he, had reason to confide, he changed his 
decision and yielded his personal preference. He accordingly 
removed to Reading, on the 5th of May, 1829. The charge, 
at the time, embraced the congregation in the town, together 
with four others in the country, viz. Sinking-Spring, Alsace, 
Spies and Schwarzwald. He regularly preached in Reading 
on the morning of the Lord’s Day, and in the afternoon in 
one of the country Churches, and for some years he officiated 
in the town, in an alternate evening service with the German 
Reformed minister, with whom he sustained the most friendly 
relations. 

During Dr. Miller’s residence at Reading, he was frequent- 
ly invited to other positions in the Church, more eligible and 
important, but he had no disposition again to sever his pasto- 
ral relations. He was very much attached to his congrega- 
tions and he knew this feeling was reciprocated by them. 
He continued their Pastor until his death, which occurred on 
the 16th of May, 1850, in the 62nd year of his age and the 
42nd of his ministry, having been connected with each of his 
two charges, just twenty-one years. His health had been in 
a precarious condition for about a year, preceding his death. 
He was often subject to attacks of vertigo, one of which 
seized him in the pulpit during the services, preparatory to 
the Communion. The symptoms seriously alarmed his 
friends, and, in obedience to the advice of his Physician, he 
suspended his official duties with a view to his resuscitation. 
But as he found no relief and the prospects of his permanent 
recovery were very doubtful, he tendered his resignation as 


to Austria, he was selected by the Executive, as peculiarly fitted to dis- 
charge its duties and was unanimously confirmed by the Senate. In 
1844, he was nominated as a candidate for the Gubernatorial Chair of 
Pennsylvania, but during the canvass, with every prospect of a successful 
result, he was stricken down by the hand of Death to the grief of a large 
circle of admiring friends. He was the father of Hon. Henry A. Mul- 
lenberg, who died in 1854, whilst a member of the Thirty-Third Con- 
gress, and of H. H. Muhlenberg, M. D., so highly esteemed, as_ well for 
his personal character, as for his intelligent and liberal efforts to ad- 
vance the interests of our Church. 
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Pastor with the expectation, that provision would immediately 
be made for a successor. The congregations, however, re- 
fused to accept it. He was therefore continued as Pastor 
and the services of a substitute procured, in the hope that 
he might yet be able to resume his duties ; but his health 
gradually declined and this hope was dissipated. Although 
his illness was protracted and was one of great physical suf- 
fering, it extorted no expressions of murmur or complaint ; 
he bore his pains with patience and “Christian resignation. 
He was submissive, cheerful, affectionate and happy, answer- 
ering words of inquiry, expressing devout gratitude to his 
Heavenly Father for the many mercies he enjoyed, and ad- 
monishing those around him to be strong in the faith. Con- 
scious of his approaching end, he reposed with comfort and joy 
on the great truths of the Gospel, and welcomed death as 
the entrance into that world, where the weary are at rest. 

On the occasion of his funeral, the long procession of 
mourners testified by their presence, that he was not less 
lamented in the community as acitizen than as a Christian 
Pastor. The Church, in which the exercises were held, was 
filled, and many of the audience were deeply affected to tears, 
as a touching tribute to the character and life of the deceas- 
ed was presented by the Minister of God, ina tender and 
impressive discourse. The Rev. Dr. Demme, delivered the 
discourse from the words, “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions ; if it were not so I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you. Ani if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again and receive you unto myself ; that 
where I am, there ye may be also.” ‘The services at the 
altar and at the grave were performed by Rev. C. F. Welden. 

Dr. Miller was married March 22nd 1813, to Anna Maria, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Gessenhainer. From this union 
there were four children, three sons and one daughter. The 
sons had claimed much of the attention of their devoted 
father, who watched over their interests, intellectnal and 
moral, with rare fidelity. They were young men of more 
than ordinary promise. According to general testimony 
they were model children. From choice they were all three 
engaged in the study of Theology, and were anticipating with 
delight their entrance upon the work. The eldest, however, 
took, as it was supposed, a severe cold, and in the Spring of 
1833, only a few months before the meeting of Synod, when 
he intended to make application as a candidate, just as he 
was upon the threshold of the sacred office, he was transfer- 
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red to the upper sanctuary. Two years after, the second also 
died in the bloom of his youth. The third, and only re- 
maining son, who was also designed for the ministry, now in 
accordance with the wishes of his father, relinquishes the 
study of Divinity, and directs his attention to the medical 
profession as one less sedentary, and requiring more active 
exercise. Buthe, too, in the course of two years, fell a vic- 
tim to that insidious disease, which has so often blasted the 
fond hopes of friends, and consigned to an early tomb those 
whose prospects at one time seemed the brightest. The 
daughter, Mrs. E. N. Endlich, wife of John Endlich, Esq., 
late United States Consul to Basle, with her mother, still 
survives. 

Dr. Miller was a man of marked, unquestioned ability. 
He possessed great quickness of thought, and fine powers 
of discrimination. His natural endowments, it is generally 
admitted, were of a superior order, and had been brought 
under the influence of careful culture. If his education had 
not been of so private a character and in earlier life, when 
his opinions were in a formative process, he had mingled, to 
a greater extent, with others of the same age and similar 
pursuits, we have no doubt, it would have been of great ad- 
vantage to him ; his views on some subjects would have been 
greatly modified, and the results of his life rendered more 
effective. His personal appearance was striking, such as to 
attract and command attention ; his high expansive forehead 
and expressive, penetrating eye, reminded one very 
much of Daniel Webster. He would certainly have shone 
in the Halls of Congress, and in political life could have ex- 
ercised an unbounded influence. He was honored in 1838, 
by the University of Pennsylvania, with the Doctorate of 
Divinity, but he never recognized, or used the degree. Any 
other title than that of Jacob Miller, Lutheran Minister, 
was distasteful to him. 

Asa preacher he occupied a front rank in our Ministry. 
His exhibitions of the truth were plain, strong and practical ; 
the arrangement of his subject, always lucid and logical, 
his illustrations clear, and the matter solid and edifying. 
His manner in the pulpit was earnest and impressive. He 
was gifted with powers of eloquence, which few possess. 
His Church in Reading was large, but it was always well filled, 
and he had the undivided attention of his auditory, always 
averaging from eight hundred to a thousand, until the con- 
clusion of the services. We remember, on a certain occa- 
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sion, hearing a gentleman of intelligence and judgment 
remark, that he had never heard Dr. Miller’s equal in the 
pulpit, with the exception of Dr. Demme. 

He enjoyed the confidence and love of his people, old and 
young, and was regarded by them as their personal friend as 
well as their Pastor. It was his regular practice to visit all 
his members, rich and poor, at least once a year. He often 
said that a Minister of the Gospel, if he wished to do good 
must have an acquaintance with his whole flock, and exer- 
cise a personal influence over every member. He appeared 
very much interested in the youth of his charge, and his 
Catechetical instructions made a deep impression upon their 
minds. “I was,” writes an intelligent and influential mem- 
ber of our Church,” one of his first class of Catechumens, 
and well remember the interest, with which I listened to his 
instructions and explanations of the Catechism and of the 
principles of Natural and Revealed Religion. His Lectures 
were adapted to the simplest capacity, and yet so clear that 
the impression made was lasting. His arguments, and even 
on many points his very words, yet remain in my memory. 
If any thing in his public Lectures was not understood, and 
he was asked privately for an explanation, it was given with 
the utmost kindness, and so thoroughly that it could not be 
misunderstood.” He possessed fine social qualities, and, 
although naturally quiet and reserved, and to some apparently 
stern and rigid, he was a man of tender heart and warm 
sympathies, of a frank, genial and cheerful disposition. He 
was enthusiastic in his devotion to music. When a lad, it is 
said, he frequently rose from his bed at midnight and prac- 
ticed on the Piano and Violin, until the day dawned upon 
him. 

Dr. Miller wielded an immense influence. In whatever po- 
sition he was placed, his power was felt. In the ecclesiastical 
body, with which he was connected, he was very prominent. 
He was a good debater and an able leader. If any measure 
was to be carried, it was deemed important to secure for it his 
countenance and support. Yet in consequence of the pecu- 
liar views, which he entertained on some subjects, he did not 
always succeed. His friends often differed from him, al- 
though they gave him all credit for sincerity and honesty. 
He was a man of strong prejudices and his memoir‘ is instruc- 
tive, as it illustrates the connexion between an individual’s 
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early and subsequent life. Early influences and associations 
often give tinge or character to our whole future. 


Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 


One of his strong prejudices was seen in the great tenacious- 
ness, with which he clung tothe German language, and his 
violent opposition, manifested for a long time, to the intro- 
duction of the English into the services of the sanctuary. 
Whilst he recognized the English as the language of the 
land, he thought all persons of a liberal education, especially 
those of German extraction, should learn and speak the Ger- 
man, as excelling the English in copiousness, clearness and 
facility for expressing ideas. He would never hear the lan- 
guage disparaged or sneered at without an instant rebuke, 
earnestly offering words in its defence and successfully si- 
lencing those who ventured the attack. Although the English 
was used in his family and he spoke it with great fluency, 
with only a slight German accent, which was not at all un- 
pleasant, he never employed it in any public service or official 
act. The German Parochial School, connected with his 
Church, would have been kept up by him, if it had been at 
all practicable, but the times were against him; it gradually 
declined and was finally abandoned. Although his prejudices 
often seemed inveterate and his opinions fixed and positive, 
still he was open to conviction. He was ever willing to have 
the opposite side presented and defended, and to furnish 
the explanation and arguments in support of his own views. 
He was ready to abandon his ground, when it was shown to 
be erroneous. When he was fully satisfied that the young 
people of his charge were growing up in comparative ignor- 
ance of the German, and that, therefore, religious instruc- 
tion could not properly be conveyed to them in that language, 
he at once yielded his judgment and consented to the intro- 
duction of the English into the exercises of public worship. 
He also exerted his influence to procure the services of an 
English Pastor as a colleague,* with whom he labored in har- 
mony until the close of his life. 


*Rev. F. A. M. Keller was elected by an es majority, as 


Colleague Pastor, 1842. We remember, soon after he had taken charge, 
visiting his Sabbath School, numbering, at the time, over six hundred 
Scholars, an evidence of the great necessity for the introduction of the 
English language. There are now in the city of Reading four reg- 
ular Lutheran Churches, viz: Zrinity Church, in which the services are 
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Dr. Miller’s strong feeling was also evinced in what might 
be regarded as an undue attachment to the Church of This 
birth. He thought it far superior, in its doctrines and its 
government, to all other Churches. He, however, never for 
one moment, supposed that there was no salvation out of the 
Lutheran Church. He did not exclude other religious de- 
nominations from the Christian fold or maintain that their 
systems did not possess many excellencies, or that they were 
deficient in opportunities for doing good, but only that no 
Church was comparable to the Church of the Reformation. 
He was accustomed to say, that it was the real trunk, that 
other Churches were mere branches, and the Catholic Church 
was a decayed stem. 

He was also an uncompromising opponent of the General 
Synod of our Church. His objection to it was based princi- 
pally upon the abuse of power by the ecclesiastical councils, 
in the early ages of the Church. He distrusted human na- 
ture. He had witnessed so many exhibitions of human 
frailty, that he thought such bodies might be used as a mere 
scheme for religious and even political influence, and that 
ambitious men, for the accomplishment of their own sinister 
purposes, might sacrifice the Church and the truth. It was 
also his opinion that these ecclesiastical associations inter- 
fered with the freedom of the congregations and destroyed 
much of their independent character. In his views of Church 
government he was very much of a Congregationalist. On 
every occasion he advocated the most ample, individual and 
congregational, liberty, consistent with religious truth and 
compatible with the interests of the Church. He was also 
at one period in his history strongly opposed to Theological 
Seminaries. He supposed that candidates for the Christian 
Ministry could accomplish more in private study, under the 
direction of some faithful Pastor, and thus more readily and 
successfully acquire the practical part of the work. But on 
this subject his views underwent a change, as he found the 
number of ministers could not be adequately multiplied for 
the wants of the Church. Still he did not favor a General 


exclusively English, of which Rev. C. Rightmeyer is Pastor; Sé. 
Matthew's Church, also English, organized by Rev. J. L. Schock in 1841, 
of which Rev. M. Valentine is the present Pastor; St. James’ Church, 
established in 1851 by Rev. F. A. M. Keller, the present Pastor, in which 
there is an occasional German service; and St. John’s, exclusively Ger- 
man, of which Rev. J. J. Kiindig is Pastor. 
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Theological Seminary. He preferred confiding the care of 
such an Institution to the supervision of the District 
Synod, which should be responsible for its proper manage- 
ment and carefully guard its interests. He did not sympa- 
thize with our Church, or with his own Synod, in efforts put 
forth on behalf of the cause of Foreign Missions. He 
thought, that, as a Church, we were not yet prepared for the 
work, that the multitudes of German immigrants, brought 
to our very door, had the strongest claims upon our atten- 
tion. Although strictly temperate himself, he did not look 
with favor upon Temperance Societies. He had no confi- 
dence in Associations or any organization, which proposed to 
operate independently of the Church. He supposed that all 
such efforts would be unavailing, productive of no perma- 
nent benefit. He did not approve of Protracted meetings, 
nor did he ever hold public religious services during the week, 
except on the Festivals, appointed by the Church. He was 
also violently opposed to religious Fairs so fashionable, some 
years ago, in many of the Churches. On some of these points, 
however, his sentiments were considerably modified in the 
latter part of his life. 

Dr. Miller was, as may be inferred from what has been 
said, a man of very positive character, great firmness, and of 
a Strong, energetic will. He never compromised that which 
he supposed was right. Nothing could drive him from his 
opinions, when once formed, except conviction. 


“Uumoved 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified” 


he was bold and fearless in the maintenance of his position. 
It was no spirit of defiance, but a calm decision of character, 
which attracted the admiration, even of those who felt com- 
pelled to differ from him in sentiment. Strange and incon- 
sistent as it may seem, he was, in many respects, also a very 
timid man. He never entered the pulpit without great trep- 
idation and fear, although as a preacher he was so much of a 
favorite and always secured attention. He sustained an un- 
sullied character, and is represented by those, who knew him 
intimately, as being truly conscientious and upright, punctil- 
ious in the discharge of every duty, incumbent upon him, and 
executing with unswerving fidelity whatever trust was com- 
mitted to his charge. He was a man of unostentatious be- 
nevolence, animated in his intercourse with those, to whom he 


Vou. XIII. No. 52. 73 
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was attached by the most untiring kindness. His congrega- 
tion, at the time of his death, regarded his loss as _irrepara- 
ble. ‘They felt,” writes one who knew him well, “as if they 
would never again be supplied with a shepherd; for in the 
affectionate hearts of his flock, every other one was compared 
with him and found deficient. He will never be forgotten 
or cease to be loved by those, who enjoyed his friendship or 
sat under his ministry.” 


LIV. 
FREDERICK RUTHRAUFF 


was born on the 25th of October, 1796, at Greencastle, 
Franklin Co., Pa. He was the son of the Rev. John Ruth- 
rauff, an evangelical and devoted Minister of the Gospel, 
who for many years preached in Greencastle and the vicinity, 
with great fidelity and success.* His mother’s maiden name 
was Ann Maria Hamme. His parents, according to his own 
testimony, endeavored faithfully to train their children in the 
way they should go. ‘They were,” he says, “pious, kind 
and affectionate, but rigid in their discipline.” At the age of 
fifteen he attended a course of Catechetical instruction, con- 
ducted by his father, the good impressions of which were 
never effaced from his mind. ‘Although the truth,” he re- 
marks, “‘was, for a season, obscured by youthful follies and 
love of the world and its pleasures, my conscience remained 
a faithful monitor, and often severely rebuked me. Though 
I lived in sin, yet I was mercifully restrained from becoming 
entirely enslaved to its power.” He continued to observe 
the habit of reading the Scriptures and of secret prayer, 
which had been taught him in his youth. The spark of 
grace seemed to remain unextinguished in his heart, which 
subsequently kindled into a glowing flame and animated his 
whole life. : 

In his childhood, whilst under the paternal roof, he labored 
on the farm and in the mill, belonging to his father. On 
leaving home, in the expectation of preparing for the mer- 
cantile business, he was for a time in a store, first at Martins- 
burg, Va., and then in his native place. Subsequently his 
plans were changed, and he determined to devote himself to 
the medical profession. An older brother, having removed 
to Washington Pa., he became a member of his family, and 


*See Evangelical Review, Vol. IX, p, 384 
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in the year 1818, entered Washington College as a student. 
Here he remained two years. During his connection with 
the Institution he suffered from a severe attack of sickness, 
and very little hope was entertained of his recovery. His 
spiritual condition arrested his serious attention. He was 
visited by Rev. Drs. Wiley and Brown, who were faithful in 
their ministrations to his soul. The disease, however, took 
a favorable turn. With a vigorous constitution his system 
rallied, and he was speedily restored to health. But with his 
recovery his religious impressions vanished, and his good 
resolutions were forgotten. Still, God did not abandon him. 
He was a child of the covenant, the subject of frequent 
and importunate prayer, ‘‘a chosen vessel,’ designed, in the 
Providence of God, to carry the Gospel to many people. 
Soon after, during the delivery of a pungent and heart- 
searching discourse in the College Chapel, by President 
Wiley, he was awakened to a sense of his perilous condition, 
his guilt in trifling with serious things, and his exposure to 
the Divine wrath. The truth entered his soul like a barbed 
arrow. Hedetermined to surrender his heart to the Lord, 
and to commence a new life in Christ Jesus. He went to 
his room, addressed his brother Jonathan,* who was also 
now a member of the Institution, on the subject of their sal- 
vation, and added, that “unless they repented and turned to 
God, they would both perish.” ‘The result was that they 
entered into a vow, that they would begin the service of God 
at once by erecting an altar of prayer in their room to the 
name of the Lord. This was the commencement of his re- 
ligious life. At length he came to a perception of grace, 
free and boundless, through a crucified Redeemer, clung re- 
joicingly to it, appropriated the Gospel with its soothing 
words and heavenly promises, and enjoyed that peace of 
God “which passeth all understanding.”” He felt that he was 
a new creature. ‘It was,” he writes, nearly fifty years after, 
on referring to this period, “like the dawning of the morning, 
some rays of light darting through clouds of ignorance, 
doubt and infirmity ; and amidst many vicissitudes in my 
religious experience, I must bear my testimony to the fidelity 
of my covenant God, and the matchless grace of my Saviour. 
Indeed if any one, who was ever permitted to record his 
name among the followers of Christ, has reason to sing— 


*See Reminiscences of Rev. Jonathan Ruthranff, Evangelical Review, 


Vol. IX p, 390. 
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“OQ ! to grace how great a debtor 
Daily I'm constrained to be !” 
it is the writer of these lines.’’ 

This change in the views and feelings of young Ruthrauff 
exerted an influence upon his future plans and career- “It © 
was indeed, “he remarks,” the day of small things in the 
development, which gave a new direction to my whole life.” 
He now gives up the idea of studying medicine, and with the 
consecration of his affections to the service of the Redeemer, 
he resolves thenceforward to devote all his powers to the 
ministry of reconciliation, to carry into execution a desire to 
preach the Gospel, which many years before had been awaken- 
ed in his breast on a certain occasion, whilst listening to a 
young man, urging upon his hearers the claims of religion. 
In consequence of his father’s embarrassed pecuniary re- 
sources, he was not permitted to complete his collegiate edu- 
cation. He therefore, immediately, in the year 1820, com- 
menced his Theological course, under the direction of J. G. 
Lochman, D. D.* whose reputation as a successful instructor 
brought to his residence candidates for the ministry from all 
parts of the Church. ‘To his venerable preceptor he evinced, 
till the last, the most cordial attachment, and frequently 
spoke of his valuable instructions. ‘The Doctor,’’ he writes, 
‘was interested in his work. He was a father to us all, al- 
ways pleasant and communicative. He was easily approach- 
ed, patient, ever ready to solve our difficulties, and devote his 
time cheerfully to us. His benevolent countenance and warm 
heart attracted his students to him.” He continued his The- 
ological studies for two years, when he made application for 
licensure to the Maryland and Virginia Synod, convened at 
Cumberland in 1822. Being unable to attend the meeting, in 
consequence of an attack of fever, the Synod appointed a 
committee, composed of Drs. B. Kurtz and D. F. Schaeffer, 
who subsequently examined him at Hagerstown, and invested 
him with ministerial authority. Having received a call to 
the Williamsport charge, he soon entered upon the discharge 
of his pastoral duties. This was to him an important field 
of labor, rich in experience and profitable in instruction. 
He refers to the pleasant Conference meetings, which were 
held during his connection with this charge, in which were 
united Dr. B. Kurtz, then Pastor at Hagerstown, Dr. C. P. 
Krauth, of Martinsburg, Rev. A. Reck, of Winchester, and 
Rev. J. Winter, of Gerardstown, Va. He speaks of these 


*Sve sketch of Rev. Dr. Lochman, Evangelical Review, Vol. VI p, 15. 
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brethren as being of one mind, and engaged in earnest effort 
to promote the welfare of the Church and their own spiritual 
improvement. ‘We would come together,” he says, “every 
six weeks and spend several days in preaching and discussing 

astoral questions.”” In the Spring of 1826, he removed to 
[agerstown and, in connection with Rev. J. Medtard, sup- 
plied Rev. Dr. Kurtz’s place, during his absence in Europe, 
on an agency for the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Here he remained, until the close of the year 1827, when he 
accepted a call to Lancaster county, which at the time em- 
braced the congregations at Maytown, Marietta, Elizabethtown 
and Mount Joy. From this charge he was called to Gettys- 
burg, Pa., May, 1832, where he continued as Pastor, just 
four years. His next charge was in Chester county, where his 
ministry extended over a space of seven years, and was 
crowned with the most abundant success. At the time of his 
leaving this field of labor, an old Quaker preacher, residing 
in the neighborhood, remarked, that friend Ruthrauff, by his 
faithful labors, had brought about a greater reformation 
among the people, than he supposed could have been accom- 
plished during the space of fifty years. The influence of his 
labors here is still seen in all the congregations, and his 
memory cherished in affectionate remembrance. He often 
encountered the most violent opposition in his efforts to ele- 
vate the standard of piety and to promote the inter- 
ests of the Temperance Reformation. Never perhaps 
did malignity exhibit greater bitterness than in its attacks 
upon this man, because of his fearless discharge of duty. 
He was, however, surrounded by warm, devoted friends, who 
appreciated his services. Jn the Spring of 1845, he accept- 
eda call to Manchester, Md., where he was engaged about 
two years. Thence he was transferred to Milton, Pa. In 
this field he labored for nearly six years with much 
acceptance. He added to the Church a large number of 
members, many of whom are still among the most devoted 
and active in the Church; several of the accessions were 
from Roman Catholic families. He resigned this charge in 
1850, and was then successively located at Loysville, Pa., 
Centreville, Pa., Mifflinburg, Pa., Wrightsville, Pa., and 
Littlestown, Pa., his residence at each of these places avera- 
ging not quite two years. Inthe Fall of 1858, he received 
and accepted a call to Worthington, Pa., where he closed his 
earthly labors, September, 18th 1859, in the 63d year of his 
age, and the 38th of his Ministry. Hedied after a brief 
illness. He was attacked with asthma on Monday ; the next 
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day he seemed quite ill and thought he would not recover. 
He spoke calmly of his approaching end, and expressed a 

erfect willingness to die, if it were the pleasure of the Lord. 

e felt asif he could confidently commit his family to his 
covenant-keeping Father, who had always taken care of him. 
“Ina review of his past life,” he said, ‘the was deeply sensi- 
ble of his many imperfections and short comings, that he was 
a poor weak vessel, yet it was a source of comfort to him to 
know, that his labors in the Lord had not been in vain, and 
that some, who had been brouglit, through his instrumentality 
under God, into the kingdom, were now waiting to receive him 
on the other shore.” From Thursday he seemed to improve, 
and on Saturday was apparently quite well. He proposed 
to fill his regular appointments on the following day. At 
evening worship, the services were unusually protracted ; he 
sang and prayed with deep fervor and great earnestness. 
He remarked before retiring, that he felt so well. But about 
two o'clock, disease again suddenly attacked him and at nine 
on Sabbath morning, his vital energies were exhausted, his 
manly form yielded, and his emancipated spirit, released from 
its tenement of clay, ascended to join the sacramental host 


of God's elect. So quietly and peacefully did he pass away, 
that one could readily adopt the sentiment of the poet: 


“There is no death ; what seems such is transition, 
The life of mortal breath 

Is but the suburb of that life elysian, 
Whose portals we call death.” 


The people at Worthington had become devotedly attached 
to him and mourned with sincere sorrow his early removal 
from them. The funeral services, notwithstanding the inclem- 
ency of the weather, were largely attended. The exercises 
were conducted by Rev. Messrs. G. A. Reichert, L. M. 
Kuhns, A. C, Ehrenfeld, J. Wright and M. Schweigert. Mr. 
Reichert delivered a discourse in German, from the words, 
“Remember them which have the rule over you, who have 
spoken unto you the word of God: whose faith follow, con- 
sidering the end of their conversation: Jesus Christ the 
same yesterday and to-day and forever ;”’ and Mr. Kuhns in 
English, from that beautiful passage, “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith ; hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day, 
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and not to me only, but unto all them also that love his ap- 
pearing.” 

The remains of Mr. Ruthrauff lay, for some time, interred 
in the grave-yard at Worthington, but, a year ago, they were 
removed to the cemetery at Milton, which had been, for some 
time, the scene of his labors and is now the home of his family. 
A plain white stone, with the simple inscription of his name, 
and the date of his birth and death, marks his final resting 

lace. 

The subject of eur sketch was married to Elizabeth Zeig- 
ler of Harrisburg, in November 1822, who, with five chil- 
dren, four daughters and one son with the ministry in view, 
still survives. 

Mr. Ruthrauff was extensively and favorably known 
throughout the Church, and his death was an occasion of 
general regret. The Synod of East and West Pennsylvania, 
with both of which he had been connected at different periods 
in his ministry, convening soon after his death, unanimously 
adopted resolutions, indicative of their strong confidence in 
his character and appreciative of the important services he 
had rendered the Church. They refer to his “unfeigned 
piety, his earnest zeal, his active and faithful efforts and his 
sincere devotion to the interests of our beloved Zion ;” they 
speak of him “‘as the fearless preacher, the successful instruc- 
tor of the young, the faithful pastor, the advocate of vital 
godliness, the man of undoubted integrity.” Even those, 
who differed most from him in sentiment, and were most 
ready to detect any frailties, that seemed to cling to him, 
acknowledged, that he was a good man, earnestly devoted to 
the work, to which he had consecrated his life, and desirous 
of advancing the cause of truth and righteousness. 

From our own recollection and the testimony of others we 
are disposed to place, as the most prominent among the char- 
acteristics of Mr. Ruthrauff, his deep, unaffected and _pro- 
gressive piety. He was strong in faith and full of hope. 
His life was consistent with his principles and given up to 
much prayer and meditation, “I always felt stimulated,” 
writes a ministerial brother, “by personal intercourse with 
him to become a better man anda more devoted Christian.” 
“He was always,” says another, “who was intimately associ- 
ated with him, “wholly consecrated to the service of his Mas- 
ter. His walk and conversation gave clear evidence, that he 
was a good man inthe highest sense of the word.” He was 
entirely devoted to the work of the ministry, with which no 
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other objects were permitted to interfere. His highest aim 
was to lead sinners to Christ and build up saints in their 
faith. “I believe,” writes one of his spiritual children, who 
is now connected with our ministry, “that love to God and 
zeal for his cause were eminently the governing motives of 
his life. He always exhibited the same devotional spirit, the 
same love to Christ and his kingdom, the same ardent long- 
ing for the salvation of sinners and the edification of the 
flock of Christ.” 

Asa preacher he was earnest, deeply spiritual and practi- 
eal. ‘He was,”’ says Dr. Kurtz, “a sound theologian and 
an able sermonizer. His sermons were systematic and thor- 
oughly imbued with Gospel truth.” His language was sim- 
ple, from choice and cultivation, that of the people; his man- 
ner solemn, his defense of the truth fearless, his exhortations 
powerful and effective. His appeals were very pointed and 
his rebukes often withering. Passing events and striking in- 
cidents were employed by him, as illustrations in his discour- 
ses, with happy effect. The truth produced an impression 
upon the heart, and the conversions under his ministry were 
numerous. “He preached,” writes one who frequently listen- 
ed to him, “the whole counsel of God. I think I can yet 
hear his clarion voice, thundering forth the appeals of God’s 
word against the finally impenitent, and pleading with them 
to flee the wrath to come; then in the most tender accents, 
assuring his hearers, if they would repent, they would find 
mercy. With paternal solicitude he labored to bring Chris- 
tians nearer the cross and lead them to higher attainments in 
the Divine life. How his own heart seemed moved, and the 
tears would start in his eyes, when he spoke of the love of 
God! He delighted to dwell upon ‘Jesus and him crucified,’ 
as his great theme in the pulpit.’’ As an illustration, not 
only of his idea of what constituted the proper kind of preach- 
ing, but of the character of the man, the following incident 
may not be uninteresting. There was a certain minister, 
from whose sermons he had, at one time, derived great bene- 
fit, but who, at a later period, had very much departed from 
the plain, simple mode of presenting the Gospel, which he 
had adopted at the commencement of his ministry. Mr. R. 
had not heard him for many years. An opportunity hav- 
ing once more offered, he gladly embraced it. But how 
great his surprise and disappointment to find his manner and 
style so much changed. Meeting him the next morning he 
addressed him thus, “Dear Brother, last night I went to hear 
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you preach with the expectation of having my bread butter- 
ed on both sides, as I had, on former occasions, but alas! I 
got butter on neither side —it was hard crust!” He preach- 
ed with acceptance in the German as well as in the English 
language. In the former he was regarded by many as quite 
eloquent and often powerful. ‘‘His full, strong voice, forci- 
‘ble emphasis and commanding appearance,” writes one of 
our ministers, “gave that degree of life to his pulpit efforts, 
which always secured attention. I have never heard any 
man preach, who has answered to my ideal of Luther in the 
pulpit more than Mr. Ruthrauff.” At the commencement of 
his ministry, he wrote out his sermons in full and read them. 
He subsequently changed his practice, and preached merely 
from a skeleton, without the manuscript. His prayers were 
characterized by great fervor; they were often overpowering 
and made a deep impression upon the hearer. 

As a Catechist, Mr. Ruthrauff possessed great ability. 
Here he was always at home. He was ever successful in 
illustrating and enforcing the great truths of religion. “I 
have never known any one to equal him,” says a communica- 
tion now lying on our table, “in catechising. He was plain, 
simple, familiar, earnest and pathetic. He dwelt distinctly 
upon the doctrinal, practical and experimental parts of re- 
ligion. His lectures were a complete system of Divinity, 
adapted to the youthful mind. Subsequently when I studied 
theology, as a science, I found that one of the very best 
preparations, which I had, was the course of catechetical in- 
struction, which I received from the lips of this faithful pas- 
tor.” He always placed a very high estimate upon this de- 
partment of Christian labor, and often seemed to regret, that 
it was so much neglected by many of our ministers, or its 
duties so superficially performed. On one occasion, as Pres- 
ident of the East Pennsylvania Synod, in his official Report, 
he used the following emphatic language: ‘I would here call 
your attention to the necessity of expressing our views on 
the subject of catechetical instruction, previous to Confirma- . 
tion. This usage we consider one of the glories of our Zion, 
and in the hands of converted and faithful Pastors, it affords 
the best opportunity of leading men to a saving acquaintance 
with the Saviour of sinners. The faithful performance of 
this duty is, therefore, of the utmost importance.” In sea- 
sons of affliction, at the sick-couch and in his counsels to 
awakened souls, he is said to have been very happy, so sym- 
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pathetic and kind, so full of love and instruction. He was 
also the devoted friend of genuine revivals of religion and of 
active efforts to promote the salvation of souls, and yet he 
never evinced anything like sympathy with fanaticism or ap- 
proved of. disorder, connected with the services of the sanc- 
tuary. Even those, who felt unwilling to endorse some of the 
measures which he adopted during seasons of religious awak- 
ening, were always satisfied as to his sincerity, and cordially 
admitted, that he acted consistently with his principles and 
was influenced by an ardent desire to do good. 

Mr. Ruthrauff always manifested a deep interest in the 
young men of his charge, especially in directing their atten- 
tion to the Ministry. He invariably submitted the question 
to allof promising talents and piety, earnestly urging them 
to a prayerful consideration of the subject, so that they 
might ascertain what God’s will was in reference to them. 
There are now many, preaching the Gospel in different parts 
of the Church, who were brought under the influence of Di- 
vine truth, and introduced into the sacred office, through his 
instrumentality. He was also a faithful and uncompromi- 
sing advocate of the Temperance Reform, at a time too, 
when it was unpopular to espouse the cause. He was in 
several sections of the country, one of its pioneers. When 
he was once convinced that he was inthe path of duty, 
there was nothing which could divert or seduce him from 
his purpose. The threats and persecutions of those, who 
were opposed to him, never intimidated him. He was con- 
scientious and courageous, bold as a lion in the presentation 
of the truth. He was very firm in carrying out his honest 
convictions, and this sometimes made him appear imperious 
and overbearing. Yet inconsistent as it may seem, he 
was very diffident of his own powers, and was ever rea- 
dy to examine and weigh the reasons, which favored 
the other side of the question. Although his manner some- 
times seemed harsh, and his language severe, he was at 
- heart as tender as a child, and possessed great gentleness 
of disposition. He was strongly attached to his friends, and 
they, in turn, were most devoted to him. He had the facul- 
ty of inspiring confidence, and of awakening the warmest 
esteem. Often, too, he excited the most bitter hostility. 
He had strong prejudices. His was no negative character. 
There were in his;composition some strong, affirmative points, 
and these would naturally arouse opposition. His course, 
too, was perhaps not always the most judicious. When his 
efforts were, however, well intended, they were often misun- 
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derstood, his words misinterpreted, and his character assailed. 
He lacked administrative power. He was deficient in tact. 
He would never have made a good General. He possessed 
a very transparent character. He was free and open, and 
always candid in the expression of his sentiments. There 
was in him no deception, no concealment of purpose. He 
never pursued a serpentine course. He could not manceuvre. 
He spoke just as he thought, and thought as he spoke. No 
one ever even suspected him of duplicity. When he encoun- 
tered difficulties in his pastoral relations, and observed any 
disaffection among his people, or had reason to suppose that 
his ‘influence was diminishing, he immediately sought a 
change. Sometimes, it may be, he was precipitate in his 
decision, but he thought otherwise. He imsgined another 
might succeed him, and be more useful to the congregation. 
On one occasion, when allusion was made to the itinerant 
character of his ministry, his reply was, “That the Lord was 
using him as an ice-boat, to break the way for others.” 
Wherever he labored, he did good. We have the united tes- 
timony of several, who succeeded him in his different charges, 
“that they reaped much of the fruit of his labors.” The 
results of his ministry were everywhere perceptible. The 
most wonderful changes on the subject of religion were 
effected. Even in those places where the tongue of slander 
was most busy in efforts to injure his character, and the most 
malicious reports were put in circulation, to blast his reputa- 
tion, he triumphed over his enemies, and lived to see those, 
who had been most violent in their opposition to him, confess 
the injustice they had done him. ‘ 


“Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled ; 
Yes, even that, which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory.” 


Mr. Ruthrauff was never regarded as a man of great learn- 
ing. Asa scholar he did not take the highest rank in the 
Ministry. He had not the same opportunities for mental 
training, which are now afforded candidates for the Ministry 
in our Church, although at the time ofthis licensure he was 
considered well prepared for the work. After his introduction 
into the sacred office, his labors were so extensive and ardu- 
ous, as to allow little leisure for studious effort ; yet he 
possessed a well-balanced mind, a large share of good com- 
mon sense, and had made very respectable attainments. 
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His experience and observation were the great sources, from 
which he drew much of the material, which he used with 
advantage for the instruction and edification of his hearers. 
He accomplished more during his ministry, than many who 
have been more highly favored. 
Mr. Ruthrauff was very much attached to his Church. He 
was a Lutheran by birth and by education. He loved its 
rinciples, its doctrines, its usages, its distinctive features. 
et he was no sectarian. 


“Bound to no party, to no sect confined ; 
The world his home, his brethren all mankind,” 


he was always willing to co-operate with Uhristians of all de- 
nominations in efforts to do good. He was very devoted to 
his family and seemed deeply interested in their spiritual 
condition. At Family worship, it was often his practice, to 
pray for his children, each one by name, thus producing in 
them the most solemn feelings and impressing them deeply 
with a sense of their obligations. It was quite common for 
him, also, to conclude this religious exercise, by repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer, or the Apostles’ Creed, in which the whole 
family united. 

He was very fond of sacred music. He had a fine, melo- 
dious voice, and many will remember, how he loved to sing 
the songs of Zion. The exercise seemed to him always a 
source of great enjoyment. He often employed this talent 
with good effect. In preaching, it was his custom to stop in 
the midst of his discourse, when he saw any of his auditors 
deeping, and to sing a few stanzas of a Hymn. It always 
had the desired effect and secured attention. Every eye was 
open, during the remainder of the service. 

Mr. Ruthrauff was a man of fine personal appearance, 
tall, about six feet, well-formed, with an expanded chest, and 
of unusual muscular strength, neat in his dress, erect and 
dignified in his bearing. In a crowd he would have attracted 
the attention of astranger. The last time we met with him 
was at the Convention of the General Synod, assembled at 
Pittsburg, in 1859. He presided at one of the meetings of 
the Lutheran Publication Society, and we suppose a man of 
more commanding, imposing appearance could scarcely have 
been selected for the occasion.” During the whole of his ac- 
tive life, he enjoyed almost uninterrupted health, and gave 
promise of a long-continued career in the ministry, and of a 
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ripe old age. But neither health nor strength can evade the 
power of disease, or resist the strong arm of death. 

Our friend has gone! His earthly labors have closed! 
Nearly forty years he was engaged in active, earnest, con- 
stant service in the Gospel ministry. How much good in 
that eventful period was accomplished, eternity will alone re- 
veal! The train of influences, which he put in motion, will 
be felt till the end of time. He has now entered upon “the 
rest, which remaineth to the people of God.”’ He has, doubt- 
less, met in the realms of glory hundreds of those, whom he 
was the honored instrument of Jeading to the Saviour, whom 
God gave him as seals of his ministry, and has joined with 
them in the music of celestial choirs. A few years before 
his death, he revisited the scenes of his labors in one of his 
former charges, and seemed so much to enjoy the intercourse 
he had with Christian friends. ‘How happy,” he writes, “I 
was, last week, in Chester County, in those blessed re-unions 
of heart and hand! But there will be a happier time yet in 

lory. That will be worth talking about. It will last!” 

e has now realized his visions of the future, and experienced 
that blessedness, which with so mych confidence he anticipat- 
ed, with the Father, in whose “presence is fullness of joy,” 
and at whose “right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” 
Although he may seem to us to have been prematurely cut 
down, in the vigor of life and in the midst of his usefulness, 
we must always feel, that the time, which God selects for his 
servants to close their work on earth, is the most opportune, 
the very best time. Even if to our imperfect vision it ap- 
pears otherwise, it may be truly said of every faithful Chris- 
tian, Felix, non vite tantum elaritate, sed etiam opportuni- 
tate mortis. 


ARTICLE VI. 
LUTHER'S WORKS. 
By Rev. E. J. Koons, A. M, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Tue following brief history of the different editions of Lye 
ther’s Works, as a contribution to Bibliography, possesses val- 
ue ; and as it has not appeared in an English dress, we think 
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it well, that the Church and the world, which is shut out from 
German Literature, should know something of the deference, 
paid to the productions of the immortal Luther. The En- 
glish — teems with editions of the works of those, who 
used the pen most industriously in the English tongue, whose 
separate treatises are perhaps numerically equal to Luther's, 
whilst the burning thoughts and vigorous language of Luth- 
er, which shook and shattered to its very foundations the re- 
ligious fabric of Europe and modified the civil and literary 
order of things, are scarcely known but from the effects pro- 
duced. 

We think the idea a very erroneous one, that Luther's 
works are just the thing for his day, but possess no practi- 
cal value for ourday. His object was one and only one, to 
glorify God in the overthrow of the Papacy. The princi- 
ples of that system do not change, nor does human nature 
change essentially ; consequently the reasonings against the 
Papal system can only vary in form. Luther's baabe against 
the Papacy, therefore, possess value. Again, his sermons 
and expositions possess value, because of their clear insight 
into the meaning of theeDivine Word. We need have no 
better evidence of this, than his unparalleled translation of 
the Bible. One whocan so clearly present its meaning, is 
able to profit those who attend to his instructions. And 
though we may not approve of all his inferences and deduc- 
tions, we yet have that which is an emanation of the heart 
and mind, in every proper sense, influenced by the Spir- 
it, and characterized by childlike simplicity. 

It is proper to state that the facts here presented are a 
free rendering and modification of a contribution to the 
“Zeitschrift fiir Protestantismus und Kirche.” It profes- 
ses to be a “Short History and Characteristic of all the com- 
plete editions of Luther’s Works, with special reference to 
the Erlangen edition.” There were in all six editions, but 
of very unequal value. 


I. Tue Witrensere Eprtion, 1539-1558. 


The earliest is the Wittenberg Edition, published in the 
years 1639-1558. John Frederick, the Magnanimous, de- 
sired that a complete edition of Luther’s works should be 
published during the lifetime of the great Reformer. Luther 
was very unwilling, that it should be done, desiring much 
rather, that all his books “should remain in the back ground 
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and perish.” As however he could not prevent the collection 
of them, he comforted himself with the the thought, that 
“in the course of time his books would be covered with dust 
and forgotten, especially those which by the grace of God 
had accomplished their object.” 

The editing of this collection he himself committed to M. 
George Rirer. He, aided by Caspar Creuziger, who died 
soon afterwards, superintended the first four German volumes. 
Having accepted a call from Denmark, George Major suc- 
ceeded him. As long as Luther lived he always read the 
last proof himself. Immediately after his death, by changes 
in the text and omissions, a Calvinistic coloring was given to 
his productions. The entire edition consists of twelve Ger- 
man and seven Latin volumes. 

The special history of this edition is as follows. Of the 
German volumes, the first was published by Hans Lufft in 
1539 and contained a preface by Luther. The second vol- 
ume was commenced during Luther's lifetime, in the office of 
Nicolas Schirlenzen. It was, however, finished in another 
office, only in 1548, because of the war disturbances and 
especially because of the imprisonment of the Elector. It 
contains a preface, reputedly Luther’s, with an addition by 
George Rirer. But this does not so much bear the impress 
of Luther’s own work as it does of a compilation from his 
works. The third to the ninth volumes were published by 
Hans Lufft. The third in 1550, containing Melanchthon’s 
dedication to Christian, King of Denmark : the fourth in 
1551, with Melanchthon’s dedication to Philip, Duke of Stet- 
tin and Pomerania: the fifthin 1552, with George Rérer’s 
dedication to the Count of Mansfield; the sizth in 1553, 
with Melanchthon’s dedication to the Princes and Counts of 
Henneburg ; the seventh in 1554, with Melanchthon’s dedi- 
cation to Joachim, Prince of Anhalt ; the eighth in 1556, 
with Melanchthon’s dedication to John, Margrave of Branden- 
burg; the ninth in 1557, with Melanchthon’s dedication to 
Otto Henry, Count-palatine, Elector and Duke of Bavaria. 
The tenth and eleventh volumes were published by Thomas 
Klug in 1558, and contained dedications to Christopher von 
Steinberg, by Basil Faber and John Guden. The twelfth 
was also published by Hans Lufft with Melanchthon’s dedica- 
tion to the King of Denmark. The index to these twelve 
volumes was made by George Walther, the corrector of 
Lufft’s publishing office, and issued by him in 1558. Single 
volumes of this edition were afterwards republished from dif- 
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ferent offices. To such an extent was this done, that from 
1539 to 1600, one can count from three to four complete 
editions, none of which was arranged systematically as‘a 
complete edition. 

The first of the seven Latin volumes was issued by Hans 
Lufft in 1545, and contained two prefaces, the one by Luth- 
er, the other by Melanchthon. In it Luther confesses, that in 
his first books, from humility, he had conceded many import- 
ant points to the Pope, which he afterwards condemned as the 
greatest abominations and blasphemy against God. He, 
therefore, besought those reading them to do it with caution 
and with great compassion. The second volume appeared in 
1546, with Melanchthon’s preface, in which an account of 
Luther's life was given. The third in 1549, containing Me- 
lanchthon’s dedication to Albrecht, Margrave of Branden- 
burg; the fourth in 1552, with Melanchthon’s dedication to 
John Frederick, Duke of Saxony; the fifth in 1554, with 
Melanchthon’s dedication to Wolfgang, Prince of Anhalt, all 
of which were published by Hans Lufft. That the sixth and 
seventh volumes (1555-1557) were issued from the same 
place is, indeed, probable, Dut has not yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained. In opposition to these, there is a sizth volume 
known, which was published without a dedication, by Lau- 
rence Schwenk, and a seventh volume dedicated by Melanch- 
thon to Barnim, Duke of Pomerania, by Thomas Klug in 
1558. Selections from the Latin volumes were also reprint- 
ed, but never the whole. 

As far as the intrinsic merits of this edition are concerned, 
it is remarked, 

1. That it does not contain Luther’s writings only, but also 
some by Melanchthon, Regius, Bugenhagen, Menius and 
others. 

2. Besides the original German works, there are numerous 
badly executed translations from the Latin. 

8. There are wanting, in addition to some polemical works, 
more than five hundred productions of Luther, which found a 
place in subsequent editions. 

4. The succession of writings is not chronological, but, as 
Luther himself would have wished, arranged according to 
subjects. 

5. The text has been corrupted in various places by arbi- 
tary omissions and changes. For instance, in the second 
volume of 1448, (which Nicolas Amsdorff observed already 
in 1549), in the book entitled, “That the words, This is my 
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body, yet remain firm,”’ more than a leaf and four entire par- 
agraphs are omitted. In like manner in the “Sermon on the 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ against the Fan- 
atics,” issued in 1526, many passages were altered. 


II. Tae Jena Eprrion. 
After John Frederick, Elector and Duke of Saxony, by 


his imprisonment had lost his Electorate and the U niversity 
of Wittenberg, he established the University of Jena. Here, 
before the Wittenberg edition of Luther’s works was complet- 
ed, he arranged for the publication of another edition, to be 
more carefully prepared, and more faithful than that one. 
To this end, the first issues of Luther's works were carefully 
collected. George Rirer was recalled from Denmark, ap- 
pointed Librarian at Jena, and intrusted with the correction 
and supervision of the printing. John Aurifaber, Court 
preacher of Weimar, was the editor assisted by Matthzeus 
Ratzenberger, a much beloved friend of Luther, Nicolas Von 
Amsdorf, the exiled Bishop of Naumburg, Stoltz, Court 

reacher of Weimar, and others. The Elector, it is true, 
died in 1554, but his sons, John Frederick the Second, John 
William, and John Frederick the Third, or youngest, contin- 
ued the undertaking, in accordance with the intention of 
their father. 

The eight German volumes were all issued from the office 
of Christian Ridinger, and his heirs. The building was 
formerly a Carmelite convent. The first volume was pub- 
lished in 1555, with a preface by Nicolas Von Amsdorf, and, 
also, with Luther’s preface to the first division of the Ger- 
man works of the edition of 1539. Because, of a textual 
change, permitted in this divison by Rérer, a faithful adher- 
ence to the original text was insisted upon by Ducal rescript. 
The second volume appeared, also, in 1555, with a very 
short preface by Amsdorf. The third and fourth volumes 
appeared in 1556; the fifth and sizth in 1557 ; the seventh 
and eighth in 1558. 

These volumes were again published as a complete edition, 
from 1560-1564; and, also, from 1575-1580. Separate 
portions were so often re-published, that is not possible to 
ascertain which belong to the same edition. The Register 
was prepared by Timothy Kirchner of Assenburg, Court 
preacher at Amford. It was first published in 1564, in folio, 
and again issued in 1592. 
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The four Latin volumes were published at Augsburg. The 
first from 1556-1558 ; the second in 1564, and subsequent- 
ly; the third 1579-1584; the fourth from 1600-1612. 
Separate parts of them were immediately re-printed, as for 
example, the first in 1612; the second, 1600; the third, 
1603; the fourth, 1611. 

In accordance with the Ducal decree, this edition should 
have the following characteristics : 

1. No changes, either in the sense or in words were to be 
made. 

2. Every article was to be published in its original lan- 
guage, and in no part was a translation to be admitted. 

8. The chronological order was to be observed as much 
as possible. 

4. Articles, not originating with Luther, were, with very 
few exceptions, to be excluded. 

5. A careful comparison with the original editions must be 
made, and the arrangement be the same. 

In these respects the Jena edition is far superior to that 
of Wittenberg. Not only is the excellent “Interpretation of 
Genesis,” which appeared at Niirnberg already, in 1554, in 
four volumes, and was yet included in the Wittenberg edition 
contained in this, but, also, the “Interpretation of the first 
twenty-five Psalms,” which are wanting in the Wittenberg 
collection, besides more than five hundred other writings of 
Luther, including the letters, which came to light ata later 
period. 


The Eisleben Supplementary Volumes, 1564-1565. 


John Aurifaber, the Court preacher of Weimar, who had 
collected with great diligence the yet unpublished writings of 
Luther, had suggested to the Elector already, before the com- 
mencement of the Jena edition, that it might begin with 
some of Luther’s works, hitherto unpublished. “He was 
confident, that he could gather two thousand of Luther’s let- 
ters. The wife of Spalatin had two hundred; Dr. Jonas, 
two hundred and fifty; he knew of forty places, where man- 
uscripts of Luther could be found; and Luther’s children 
had a large case full, which the Elector Moritz and Melanch- 
thon had long since endeavored to obtain. In addition to 
these, M. Riérer had a priceless collection of Luther’s ser- 
mons, which he wrote out from 1523 to 1546, during their 
delivery. Also, expositions of many books of the Bible, 
Colloquies, Table-Talk, Counsel and Disputations, which had 
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never been published in a complete form, and which would 
make many volumes.” But the Elector answered, “It is a 
question, whether it be good to publish everything that Lu- 
ther has written, including his letters, and whether in this 
way his other writings would not be forgotten. Besides, he 
was not able to cover the cost, as he was already overloaded 
with editions.” 

This occasioned offence, and was carried so far that Auri- 
faber drew upon himself the ill-will of John Frederick the 
Second, and, as 4 consequence, he lost his position as Court 
preacher. He determined, on that account especially, to 
publish at Jena, the manuscripts of Luther, which he had 
gathered. But, because the publisher of that edition threw 
difficulties in his way, he carried out his intention at Eisleben, 
where he was remunerated by Count Mansfield. The first 
volume appeared in 1564, with a dedication to the Counts of 
Mansfield. The second volume appeared in 1565, with a 
dedication to the Emperor Maximilian IT. A promised third 
volume never made its appearance. The manuscript of it 
was purchased after the death of Aurifaber, from his widow, 
by Julius, Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg-Wolfenbiittel, and 
brought to Wolfenbiittel. It was subsequently placed in the 
University Library at Helmstiidt. After the abolition of this 
University, it was removed to Géttingen, and thence to Wol- 
fenbiittel, where it still remains. 

In the year 1796, Paul Jacob Bruns published, in quarto 
form, a part of these manuscripts, under the title :—‘U upub- 
lished Sermons of Dr. Martin Luther, on several Chapters 
of the Gospel by Matthew.” Dr. G. K. Bollman republish- 
ed this volume in 1817, increased by thirteen more sheets, 
but it received so little countenance, that he was unable to 
continue the printing. In 1847, however, the present Sec- 
retary of the Ducal Library of Wolfenbiittel, Dr. W. Hock, 
undertook to continue the publishing of thése manuscripts. 
The title given was :—‘“Dr. M. Luther’s Unpublished Ser- 
mons, Vol. Ist. Sermons on John, 3-4, 10, and Matthew 
23, 37-24, 34.” It was first published at Berlin, in 1847 
and 1848. This valuable undertaking is worthy of our best 
wishes for its success. 

The two volumes issued by Aurifaber were republished at 
Leipzig, in 1603. The writings of Luther, presented to the 
public in these volumes, are found with very few exceptions, 
neither in the Wittenberg nor in the Jena edition, and are 
arranged chronologically until the year 1538. 
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III. Tae Atrenserc Epirion. 1661-1664. 


The fact, that notwithstanding the special requirement of 
the Electoral agenda of Saxony, many of the established 
Churches were destitute of Luther’s works, induced Frederick 
William, Duke of Saxony, to prepare a complete edition. 
The work was committed to Dr. John Siegfried Sagittarius, 
chief chaplain in ordinary tothe Duke. The first four vol- 
umes, in folio, appeared 1661, the four following in 1662, the 
ninth in 1663, the tenth in 1664. This edition is dedicated to 
its originator, Duke Frederick William. It professes, accord- 
ing to Sagittarius, to have four hundred and fifty articles 
embodied, which are not found in the Jenaian edition. Not- 
withstanding this, however, it is the most defective and in- 
complete of all. 

1st. The Latin works, in the original, are entirely omitted. 

2d. Of the Latin works, those only are admitted which 
were translated before Sagittarius, the number of which is 
comparatively small. 

3d. Partly through inadvertence, partly through a wrong 
application of the principle, upon which selections were made, 
compositions were admitted which were not Luther’s. For 
instance, Luther’s “Short Reply to the Clamor of some 
Papists concerning the 17th Article,” and ““The Decision of 
the Committee of Cardinals with Luther’s Comments, 1538,” 
which are found in the earlier editions are here omitted. 
Again, there are many other works printed twice. 

4th. Finally, of Luther’s German writings, the Church- 
postils, the House-postils, his Table-Talk, and those works 
collected at a later period (1702) by Buddeus, and published 
in the Halle Volume, are omitted. Besides these a large 
number of letters, and many excellent prefaces, written by 
Luther for the books of other men, are not even mentioned. 

The first eight volumes of this edition are, especially, pure- 
ly a reprint of the Jenaian eight German volumes, with the 
necessary enlargements from the Wittenberg and Eisleben 
volumes. The ninth volume contains the explanation of 
Genesis, according to the translation in the Wittenberg col- 
lection. The tenth volume contains the principal index, 
and as far as the compass of this edition is concerned, is 
judicious and useful. This edition was so little in demand in 
Germany, that a whole cargo was sent to Russia by sea, and 
was lost by the wreck of the vessel. Another large part of 
the edition was preserved in one of the towers of the wall 
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around Altenberg, as late as the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, but no one cared or concerned himself about it. 


The Halle Supplementary Volume. 


Inasmach as there was yet a large number of Luther's 
works unpublished, and also several others, that had been 
published separately, but had never found a place in any of 
the complete editions, John Gottfried Zeidler undertook the 
publication at Halle. He issued a folio volume in 1702, 
containing for the most part Sermons and Prefaces by Lu- 
ther, but also an explanation of the Ten Commandments made 
in 1516 and 1517, the very rare translation of the Psalms of 
1524, the Augsburg Confession, and a few of the writings 
and prefaces of other men. The most of this volume was at 
hand in a printed form, very little of it having been taken 
from manuscript sources. A second volume, which was 
promised, never made its appearance. 


IV. Tue Lerpzie Eprrion. 


This edition was edited by Dr. John Gottlieb Pfeiffer, and 
Dr. Christian Frederick Biirner, assisted by M. John Jacob 
Greiff, who compared the Altenberg edition with original 
sources, and corrected it, translated for the first time many 
of the Latin works, and completed the index. The first 
four volumes appeared in 1729; from the fifth to the tenth 
volumes in 17380; volumes eleven and twelve in 1731; vol- 
umes thirteen to eighteen in 1782; volumes nineteen to twen- 
ty-one in 1733; volume tewenty-two in 1734, and the index 
in 1740. The order followed is not chronological, but ac- 
cording to subjects. This edition isin every respect more 
complete than that of Altenberg. It embraces all contained 
in that edition, also the Halle supplementary volume of 1702, 
numerous works not before published, others which had been 
published only as separate volumes, and many of the Latin 
works, not before translated. 

Notwithstanding all this, it is yet very defective. 

Ist. All the Latin works in their original language are 
omitted. 

2d. Of these one hundred and sixty-nine are omitted in 
translations. 

3d. It contains a great many typographical errors, occa- 
sioned by too rapid printing, and an avoidance of the neces- 
sary expenditure. The loud complaints of the publisher 
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were at fault. Dr. Birner furnished prefaces for the works 
contained in the first sixteen volumes: from the remainder 
he stood aloof, professedly because he himself intended pre- 
paring a book concerning these. The index is carefully pre- 
pared and of grea: value. 


V. Tue Watcnu Epirion. 


The index of the Leipzig edition had not yet appeared 
when Gebauer, a book merchant of Halle, commenced (1739) 
another edition of Luther’s works. The direction and super- 
vision of this edition was committed to Dr. John George 
Walch, Professor at Jena. It was pnblished in 1740-1753, 
in Quarto form. The first nine volumes contain the exeget- 
ical works of Luther; the tenth his so-called Catechetical 
works, that is, productions whose subjects follow the order of 
his Catechism ; the eleventh and twelfth, the Church-postils ; 
the thirteenth, the House-postils; the fourteenth, the Pre- 
faces, the historical and philological works, together with the 
Latin translation of the Bible; the fifteenth to the seven- 
teenth, the historic works, treating of the Reformation; the 
eighteenth and nineteeth, the controversial works against the 
Papists; the twentieth, the controversial works against the 
Sacramentarians, Jews and Turks; the twenty-first, the 
letters, with an appendix; the twenty-second, the Table- 
Talk ; the twenty-third and twenty-fourth, the several indexes 
together with the life of Luther, and the history of his works. 
In the prefaces and introductions to each part Walch has giv- 
en the necessary historical and literary remarks concerning, 
the works embraced. Without controversy this edition is 
the most complete and convenient of any published up to 
this time. It contains many productions not before publish- 
ed, besides others, already printed in separate volumes ; also 
many Latin volumes, first furnished in translations, and a 
large number of the historical (Reformation) and polemical 
writings of others, calculated to elucidate those of Luther. 
Notwithstanding all these virtues it has its imperfections. 

Ist. It does not give Luther’s Latin works in the original. 
These are given only in translations, and besides the older 
ones frequently present, in their translated form, considerable 
deviation from the sense of the original. To such an extent 
does this occur, that learned Theologians have, alongside the 
Walchian, the Latjn volumes of the Wittenberg or Jenaian 
editions, together with such special publications as are want- 
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ing in either or both of the editions, last mentioned. For 
instance, the “Explanation of Genesis,” published in four 
quarto volumes, at Niirnberg in 1554, and the “Explanation 
of the first twenty-five Psalms, printed at Niirnberg in 1559. 
Even when all this is had, every hundred years brings to light 
other works of Luther, and a deficiency in these editions is 
felt. 

2d. The text of this edition does not give the full force of 
the printed and manuscript sources, selected as its basis. It is 
abundant in its assurances, that it has been carefully compar- 
ed with the original editions, but it does not give the Biblio- 
graphical notes of the sources used, and therefore affords no 
guaranty for the genuineness of the text. And as many of 
Luther’s works were published at Wittenberg two and three 
times a year, with all kinds of alterations, or, in the course 
of time, revised and enlarged, were again laid before the peo- 
ple, to say nothing of the many reprints with wicked varia- 
tions, concerning which Luther complained so bitterly, it was 
especially difficult to know whether, after all, the proper 
original source had been used. Just so in Walch’s edition, 
it is difficult in many places to determine, whether the manu- 
scripts used were the original ones, or only copies, and 
where they are preserved. 

3d. The language of the Walchian edition is not the lan- 
guage of Luther, but that of his editor. In order to adapt 
it to the reader, not only have original forms disappeared, 
and innumerable small words been either introduced or omit- 
ted from the text, but also numerous proper predicates, ex- 
changed for others, which sometimes changed, and sometimes 
perverted the sense. In addition to this, whole clauses and 
sentences have been omitted through negligence. 

4th. Finally, all those letters, opinions, prefaces and ser- 
mons, are wanting in the Walch edition, which have been 
first brought to light since 1753, by Lingke, Riederer, 
Schiitze, Faber, Strobel-Ranner, Bruns, Bollman, Hick and 
the Erlangen edition. The compass of these works is neith- 
er small nor unimportant. 


VI. Tue Ertancen Eprtron, 1826-1849. 


Two causes seem to have produced this edition. The de- 
fects of the Walchian edition impressed the originator, the 
late Mr. Charles Heyder, with the need of another. The 
newly awakened spiritual life in the Protestant Church also 
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influenced the mind of this devoted Christian to commence 
in 1826, at Erlangen, a new cheap, convenient, and at the 
same time as complete as possible, hand edition of Luther's 
works. The original languages were to be followed. In 
the advertisement it had been promised, that this “should not 
be a mere reprint of earlier editiong, but should, with the use 
of all accessible helps, furnish a new, revised text.”” The 
following principles should especially control the collation :-— 

1. Each article must be compared with the oldest editions. 

2. The text of the new edition to be that of Luther’s own 
revision, compared with subsequent editions. 

3. All prefaces and dedications by compilers and transla- 
tors to be excluded. 

4. Each division to have a brief historical introduction 
prefixed. 

5. The orthography and punctuation to be adapted to the 
present fundamental principles upon those subjects. Idioms, 
however, are to remain unchanged throughout. 

6. Complete indexes are to be given to the whole. 

These fundamental principles have not been fully applied 
in the homiletical division, (vols. 1-20,) because the greater 
part of it did not flow from Luther’s own pen, having been , 
written out by those who heard him, but notwithstanding 
this, judges will not deny that, in the following forty-four 
volumes, more has been given them than was promised. 
Criticisms upon this edition have been rare. During the 
long period of twenty-three years, not a single periodical en- 
tered into acritical examination of the contents and pecu- 
liarities of it. A reason for this may be based upon the 
difficulty of the work itself. What appeared in several The- 
ological journals in 1826 and 1827, and in the Jena Literary 
Gazette, with reference to it, was more an advertisement and 
recommendation than a criticism. The periodical paper of 
Rudelbach and Guerike for the whole Lutheran Theology and 
Church, approvingly as it expresses itself upon the handling 
of the text, does not so present the edition as to furnish the 
reader with a vivid picture either of its character, or of its 
relations to the earlier editions. We believe, therefore, that 
we do a service to all, who could and should interest them- 
selves for a speedy completion of the Erlangen edition, by 
presenting the most necessary things upon these two points. 

Without mentioning, that this is the first edition for 
236 years, which gives Luther’s Latin works in their original, 
it is also the most complete and the first critical one, which 
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gives the original text in its integrity. The last Latin edi- 
tion of 1600—1612, does not even contain all the works, 
printed at that time. For instance, the excellent interpre- 
tation of Genesis, issued at Niirnberg in four volumes in 
1554 ; brief interpretations of the first twenty-five Psalms, 
and some of the following ones, published by Veit Dietrich’s 
heirs at the same place, in 1559; Luther's Latin letters, edi- 
ted by Obsopéus in 1525, by Flacius in 1549, and by Auri- 
faber in 1556. Besides these we may mention the large num- 
ber of Latin letters, thoughts, prefaces and other works 
which were first published in 1702 by Buddeus, in 1720 by 
Lischer, in 1740 by Schwartz, in 1765 by Riederer, in 
1780 by Schiitze, in 1814 by Strobel Ranner, and in 1825 
by De Wette. The first two mentioned larger works the Er- 
langen edition has already furnished in twelve volumes, and 
the remaining will be furnished at their proper time and 
place. In like manner it has supplied a volume of the Ger- 
man works, wanting in the Walchian edition. Immediately 
after this volume two others were furnished, and at a later 
period the remaining ones in their place. 

The superiority of this edition over every other rests in- 
disputably in the restoration of the original and pure text, 
according to the original one, printed at Wittenberg under 
Luther’s own eyes, together with the retention of all idioms. 
The only variation is in the adaptation of the orthography 
and punctuation to that in use at present. As is known, 
many of Luther’s works, as found in the first Wittenberg edi- 
tion, had undergone a Crypto-Calvinistic distortion, and also 
at a later period, partly because of an effort to adapt Luther's 
German to the vocal sounds of the eighteenth century, and 
partly through carelessness in the management of the first 
proofs and of the texts, such a number of changes, additions 
and omissions in nearly all the complete editions, but espe- 
cially in the Walchian had crept in, that it would be incredi- 
ble, if the proofs of it had not been furnished in the Erlan- 
gen edition in foot-notes. Whoever will put himself to the 
trouble to count, will find that in the first eighteen German 
volumes of the second and third divisions, not less than ten 
thousand four hundred and four variations of the Walchian 
edition have been collated and corrected. A great part of 
these, it must be conceded, do not destroy the sense of the 
original, but it is equally undeniable that another great part 
do distort and pervert the sense. 
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In what sense the language of Luther, as the peculiar im- 
press of his own spirit, is left unchanged, is perceptible in 
this, that not only the form and expression, syntax and 
phraseology is retained, but the sound of the words itself is 
so strictly reproduced, that neither a vowel nor a consonant, 
which is heard in reading the original edition, has been 
changed or omitted. 

As additional superiorities of the Erlangen edition, we 
may, with propriety, mention the following : 

1. In the earlier editions, the oftentimes incorrect and in- 
complete quotations from the Scriptures, and the changes of 
name, which occur, as for instance, Peter for Paul, Jeremiah 
for Hosea, are corrected. 

2. In the older editions, the Hebrew and Greek words are 
printed in Roman and German characters; in this, for the 
first time, they are given in the characters, peculiar to those 
languages. 

3. The introductions, containing the literary history, the 
Bibliographical review of the original issues, and the refer- 
ence to the edition copied in the several older collections, are 
prefixed to every separate work, so that there is no necessity 
for a laborious, and oftentimes, vain search for these, as is the 
case in the Walchian edition. As far as the Bibliographical 
sketches of the original editions are concerned, these must 
especially be regarded as the more welcome, because unfor- 
tunately as is known, not a single Library in Germany pos- 
sesses a complete collection of them, not even a proof exists 
that the various works have been compared and arranged in 
order upon Bibliographical principles. The proofs of the 
variations of these editions often rest, as Reiderer, Schwartz, 
Panzer, Beesenmeyer and others have shown, upon minor 
typographical errors, (as, for instance, an 7 without a dot). 
The notice of such errors would seem like pedantry, if upon 
a close inspection textual variations were not found. It is, 
therefore, on no account a matter of indifference which text 
of the older editions is given in a new one. The Erlan- 
gen shows this minutely in connection with every separate 
work, 
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ARTICLE VII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memorial Volume of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Lancaster, Pa. Discourses delivered on the occasion of the 
Centenary Jubilee. By Rev. C. F. Schaeffer, D. D., and Rev. Prof. F. 
A. Muhlenberg, A.M. With additional Historical Particulars, from A. 
D., 1761-1861. Lancaster, John Baer’s Sons, 1861. This is a valuable 
volume, rich in matter of the most interesting character, and well would 
it be, if all our older congregations were to engage ina similar effort to 
rescue from obscurity the important materials, connected with their 
early history. With every successive year, as the links, binding us to 
aformer generation, are passing away, the difficulty of doing the work 
increases. Dr. Schaeffer and Prof. Muhlenberg, whose discourses the 
volume contains, have executed the task assigned them, with great abil- 
ity, with that taste, judgment and success, which characterize all their 
efforts, whilst Mr. Krotel has rendered a most important service by gath- 
ering together facts and statistics, interesting not only to the congrega- 
tion, of which he was, for several years, the honored pastor, but to our 
whole Lutheran community. 

The Puritans, or the Church, Court and Parliament of England 
during the reigns of Edward VI, and Queen Elizabeth. By Samuel 
Hopkins. In three volumes. Vol. III, Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 
1861. This great work, in three elegant octavo volumes, is now com. 
pleted, and, in announcing the appearance of the third volume, we repeat 
the high praise we so cordially bestowed upon its predecessors. It is a 
noble contribution to our knowledge of an age, so prolific in remarkable 
events and heroic men. The author has reared a monument to his own 
name, whilst he has made a most valuable addition to the history of 
England and the literature of America. The work is well adapted to 
interest the reader. There is great skill displayed in portraying charac- 
ter, the style is vigorous and attractive, the narrative fresh and the histo- 
ry suggestive. The better we become acquainted with Mr. Hopkins as 
an historian, the more are we disposed to respect the thoroughness and 
candor of his investigations. 

Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. Being the 
Hulsean Lectures for the year 1859, with notes critical, historical and 
explanatory. By C.J. Ellicott, B. D., Professor of Divinity, King’s Col- 
lege, London: Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln, 1862. The author of these Lectures is well 
known by his commentaries on the Pauline Epistles, and in this volume, 
as in all his other works, he shows himself a ripe scholar. There is 
presented a clear, simple and practical discussion of the most promin- 
ent events in the life of our Lord during his sojourn on earth, constitut- 
ing a harmony of the Gospel narrative, in a form, well fitted to impress 
and edify all, who are interested in sacred studies. The work is design- 
ed, in a measure, to meet and refute infidel tendencies and sceptical 
criticism. Every page seems to be the result of deep thought and care- 
ful investigation, written in an evangelical, earnest tone, and in a style 
concise and intelligible to the stadent of the Scriptures. 

A Text- Book of the History of Doctrines. By Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, Pro 
fessor of Theelogy in the University of Basle. The Editiburgh Transla 
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tion of C. W. Buch, revised with large additions from the fourth Ger- 
man edition and other sources. By Henry B. Smith, D. D., Professor 
in the Union Theological Seminary of the City of New York. Vol. LI, 
New York: Sheldon & Co., 1862. Ina former number of the Review, 
on the appearance of the first volume, we spoke of the general plan and 
great merit of this excellent work. The present volume is even more 
attractive and valuable than the preceeding. The American Editor, so 
well qualified for the task, has made many important additions and sub- 
stantial improvements to the book. As the information, which this Lis- 
tory furnishes, is so constantly needed, no one, interested in the study of 
Theology, can well afford to be without the work. We notice a few in- 
accuracies, which we should be glad to sce corrected in a subsequent edi- 
tion of the volume. On p. 450, it is said, “The American Lutherans gen- 
erally reject the strict doctrine of consubstantiation.” This doctrine has 
always been repudiated by the whole Church, and the repetition of the 
charge is very offensive. Also, on p. 309, we find the word consubstan- 
tiation, enclosed in Parentheses, as though the expression occurred in 
the original German of Dr. Hagenbach. The word is the Translator’s, 
and, therefore, instead of the Parenthetical marks, Brackets should 
have been employed. On p. 450, the term Evangelical is applied to 
Gettysburg Lutherans, just after the expression Moderate Lutheranism of 
the Pennsylvania Synod, as if the latter were not entitled to the desig- 
nation of Evangelical, which they have used from the very beginning of 
their history. Two of the Gettysburg Professors are members of the 
Pennsylvania Synod. On p. 443, the name of the Patriarch of our 
Church is-printed Muhlenburg, instead of Muhlenberg. On p. 447, 
Princeton Repository should read Repertory. Professor Stuart’s connec- 
tion with the Seminary at Andover, terminated in 1848, and not in 
1852; and the first edition of his Hebrew Grammar was published in 
1813, and not in 1821. Some of these mistakes are of minor impor- 
tance, and no doubt, due to the proof-reader. We know from ex- 
perience how difficult it is, with all our care, to make the types always 
speak with entire accuracy. 

Commentury on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia. Revela- 
tions II, Ill. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Dean of Westmin- 
ster. New York: Charles Scribner, 1862. All who are familiar with 
the productions of Dr. Trench would naturally expect a valuable expo- 
sition on this difficult portion of Divine revelation. He is a man of 
great learning, and his works are generally characterized by sound 
judgment, critical analysis, philological research and clear interpretation. 
This may be regarded as one of his best productions, and although we 
do not agree with the learned author in all his speculations, the book 
abounds in foriginal thought and is full of profitable suggestions. 

History of the Church of Christ in Chronological Tables: A syn- 
chronistic view of the events, characteristics and culture of each period, 
including the history of polity, worship, literature and doctrines, togeth- 
er with two supplementary tables upon the Church in America, and an 
Appendix, coutaining the series cf councils, patriarchs aud other bish- 
ops, and a full index. By Henry B. Smith, D. D., Professor in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary of the city of New York. Revised edition, New York : 
Charles Scribner, 1861. We have examined these Tables with care, and 
with much satisfaction. They possess very great value, and may be 
used as a most convenient work for study and reference, not only by 
ministers of the Gospel and Theological students, but by all who are in- 
terested in the History of the Christian Church. The work is a kind of 
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Manual in the form of Synchronistic Tables, but differs from a Manual, 
in giving in parallel columns, the various departments of the history in 
each period. It differs also from ordinary Tables, in presenting not 
only dates and facts, but also a digest of the subject matter, in accor- 
dance with the best and latest authorities. The preparation of sucha 
work requires a variety and depth of learning, ecclesiastical and scho- 
lastic, for which Professor Smith, by study and professional labor, is emi- 
nently fitted. , 

Lessons in Life: A Series of Familiar Essays by Timothy Titcomb, 
New York: Charles Scribner, 1861. We are not at all surprised, that 
Dr. Holland’s writings have been so popular. They are marked by good 
sense and contain most valuable truth and practical wisdom, expressed 
in natural and vigorous language, with so much vivid description of hu- 
man life and genial sympathy with humanity, that the author will con- 
tinue to be a favorite, and his productions do good. 

Practical Christianity. A Treatise, specially designed for Young 
Men. By John S.C. Abbott: New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 1862. These pages have been written with special reference to 
young men, who are thoughtless on the subject of religion, and cannot 
be persuaded to read standard books upon Christianity, for the purpose 
of awakening an interest in their minds in reference to the most ennob- 
ling and sublime themes, that can be presented to the human mind. 
Few writers surpass the author, in the natural simplicity of his style, 
the trathfulness of his illustrations and the deep interest of his narra- 
tives. His productions charm the young and the old, whilst the noble 

recepts inculcated cannot fail to impress the heart and exert the most 
Pealthfal moral influence. 

Autobiography of William Neill, D.D: With a selection from his 
Sermons. By the Rev. J, H. Jones, D.D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, 1861. Dr. Neill occupied a prominent position 
in the Presbyterian Church, and was highly esteemed by all evangeli- 
cal denominations for his personal worth and lovely Christian character. 
The Autobiography gives not only a narrative of the author’s life, but 
his views on many important questions, ¢ cted with education and 
religion. The sermons are practical and earnest exhibitions of Divine 
truth, just such as we would expect from the pen of a pure, faithful and 
devoted minister of the Gospel. 

Twelve Discourses. By Henry Martyn Dexter. Boston, 1860. These 
are able discourses, deserving the permanent form, given to them in 
’ the beautiful volume before us. They are marked by originality, by a 
devout, earnest spirit, and are highly suggestive. The topics presented 
are of the deepest interest and very suitable to the discussions of the 
pulpit. 

Street Thoughts. By Rev. H. M. Dexter, Pastor of the Pine Street 
Church, Boston. With Illustrations. 1859. Boston: Crosby, Nichols 
& Co., 1859. This little book has been for some time before the public. 
It is a work of merit, full of valuable truth and exhibits an acquain- 
tance with human nature in its various phases, The subjects discussed 
are those connected with every day life and were suggested to the auth- 
or by incidents, which came to his notice in passing through the streets 
of the crowded city. 

Poems with Autobiographic and other Notes. Wustrated by Darley, 
Hoppin and others. By t H. Stockton, Chaplain to Congress. Phila- 
deiphia: William S. & Alfred Martien. 1862. Dr. Stockton is. acknow- 
ledged by all, as a man of original genius. He seems to be peculiarly 
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gifted, and his qualities of mind and heart have always won admiration 
and secured esteem. Asa pulpit orator he is best known to the public, 
having occupied important positions in the Church and, on several oc- 
casions, been elected as Chaplain to Congress. The gifts of the author 
are also manifest iu his poetic productions. They are full of fine imag- 
ery, of elevated thought, of the purest and most patriotic sentiments, 
clothed in choice and appropriate language. 

Mistukes of Educated Men. By John Hart, LL. D., Editor of the 
Sunday School Times, late Principal of the Philadelphia High School, 
ete., ete. Second. Edition, Philadelphia: J.C. Garrigues, 1862. This 
sterling address, delivered before the Phrenakosmian Society of Penn- 
sylvania College at the last Annual Commencement, was, at the time, 
received with marked favor. A second edition of the work was soon 
called for, in order to supply the great demand, and we are glad to ~ 
see it given to the public in so attractive a form. The production is one 
of rare excellence, containing the results of long experience and careful 
observation in the department of life, to which it refers, and presenting 
a series of practical instructions and valuable suggestions, worthy the 
cousideration of all literary and professional men. The vigorous thought 
and earnest words, the lucid style and striking illustrations, are calculat- 
ed to arrest the attention and make an impression. 

Rebellion Record. Several numbers of this valuable publication have 
reached us, since our last notice. We have no reason to retract the fav- 
orable opinion we then expressed. The documents here gathered will 
be useful for reference, whilst the beautiful steel engravings, the maps 
and diagrams, which accompany the work, give to it additional interest. 

Harper's Magazine. This popular monthly makes its appearance 
with great regularity and with its usual variety of interesting matter. 
The last numbers are exceedingly attractive. Its numerous elegant illus- 
trations, so creditable to American art, and its valuable contents give ita 
most prominent position among periodicals of its peculiar character. 

The Atlantic Monthly. This magazine has entered upon its ninth 
volume with a large number of excellent articles. From the commence- 
ment of its career, it has maintained a high literary standard, and the 
list of contributors embraces some of our most popular and talented 
authors. Whilst we have occasionally objected to an article, we always 
find much, which our judgment approves. 

The Day of the Lord: A Lecture, delivered in St. John’s (Lutheran) 
Church, Philadelphia, the twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity, A. D., 
1861. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D. 

Rinaske atthe Funeral of Henry Horn, Philadelphia, January 16th 
1862. By J. A. Seiss, D. D. 

Thanksgiving Sermon: A Specific Remedy for National Calamities 
Preached in the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Mendon, N. Y., Nov. 
28th, 1861. By Rev. N. Van Alstine. 

“Wait!” A Sermon, on the death of Joseph M. King, a member of 
the graduating class of 1861. By S. Sprecher, D. D., President of Wit- 
tenlerg College, Springfield, O. 

The Great Rebellion: A Discourse, delivered at Camp Meigs, Octo- 
ber 13th, 1861. By Rev. G. Stelling, A, M., of the Lutheran Church, 
New Phil. O. 

Sermon, delivered in the Lutheran Churches of the Blain Charge on 
the National Fast Day, September 26th 1861. By Rev. J. T. Williams. 

The Coward's Curse and Patriot's Duty: discourse delivered, 
_. 18th %, in the Lutheran Church, Centreville, Pa. By Rev. A. 

ae Guss, A. . 
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ERRATA. 
Page 35, wen 27, op pa for Augustine read Augustan. 


for Graffito read Gra ffiti. 

for and read awed. 

for by read in. 

for immediately read immeasurably. 
for sorocco read sirocco. 
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